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ASSESSING THE SAFETY AND SECURITY 
OF PEACE CORPS VOLUNTEERS 


Tuesday, June 22, 2004 

United States Senate, 
Committee on Foreign Relations, 

Washington, D.C. 

The committee met at 9:34 a.m., in room SD-419, Dirksen Sen- 
ate Office Building, Hon. Norm Coleman, presiding. 

Present: Senators Coleman, Voinovich, and Dodd. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. NORM COLEMAN, 

U.S. SENATOR FROM MINNESOTA 

Senator Coleman. This hearing of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee will come to order. 

Today’s hearing will examine the safety of Americans serving 
overseas as Peace Corps volunteers. 

Let me state from the outset I believe the Peace Corps is Amer- 
ican diplomacy at its best. In a world where America is too often 
misunderstood, the Peace Corps represents an opportunity to show 
the compassionate nature of this country and its citizens. Now, 
more than ever, we need the Peace Corps to continue fostering 
international goodwill at the grassroots level. 

That is why I am proud to support the President’s initiative to 
double the size of the Peace Corps and will continue to press for 
adequate funding to do so. 

Unfortunately, we have seen again in recent weeks the desire of 
some people to harm Americans. The world is a vastly different 
place than it was in 1961 when President Kennedy founded the 
Peace Corps. Americans abroad face different security risks today 
than they did 43 years ago. 

Director Vasquez has told the committee that the safety and se- 
curity of Peace Corps volunteers is his number one priority, and I 
applaud that focus. Under his leadership, the Peace Corps has es- 
tablished an Office of Safety and Security, including field-based 
safety and security officers and a compliance officer to ensure ad- 
herence to safety measures. 

This hearing is designed to examine the effectiveness of recent 
initiatives to improve volunteer safety and to consider proposals to 
further protect Peace Corps volunteers. In particular, I have asked 
witnesses to discuss the frequency of site visits by country direc- 
tors, oversight of volunteer living quarters, and the availability of 
self-defense and other safety training. I am interested to know if 
there are better ways to employ technology such as cell phones and 
satellite phones to keep volunteers safe and deal with incidents 
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once they occur. I also want to hear about the specific threats 
which single female volunteers face. 

I would like to emphasize the active involvement of my col- 
leagues from Ohio, Senator Voinovich and Senator DeWine, on the 
issue of Peace Corps volunteer safety and security. Both Senators 
have been diligently working on this issue, and I would note that 
Senator DeWine has introduced legislation to this end. I deeply ap- 
preciate the interest of my colleagues in the Peace Corps, and I do 
anticipate that Senator Voinovich will be able to be with us later 
this morning. 

The committee will hear this morning from five outstanding wit- 
nesses. We will begin with the Peace Corps Director, Gaddi 
Vasquez. Director Vasquez brings a public service background to 
his position as Director, and his law enforcement experience in- 
forms his work on volunteer safety issues. 

Director Vasquez will be followed by Jess Ford, Director of Inter- 
national Affairs and Trade at the General Accounting Office, who 
will provide us with an update of GAO’s investigation of volunteer 
safety. 

We will have three witnesses on our third panel. 

First will be Kevin Quigley, President of the National Peace 
Corps Association and a former volunteer in Thailand in the 1970s. 
Mr. Quigley’s organization represents some 30,000 returned Peace 
Corps volunteers. 

Second we will hear from Cynthia Threlkeld, a Peace Corps coun- 
try director serving in Guatemala, who can discuss the current 
state of volunteer safety and the role of the country director. Ms. 
Threlkeld, I might add, is a graduate of St. Thomas University in 
St. Paul, Minnesota and is a former director of the Minnesota 
International Center. We in Minnesota are very proud of Ms. 
Threlkeld and the thousands of other Peace Corps volunteers who 
have come out of our State. 

Third we will hear from Gladys Maloy, a former Peace Corps vol- 
unteer who served just a few years ago in Romania. I am particu- 
larly glad to have Ms. Maloy here because she is an example of a 
volunteer who brought more years of experience to the field than 
the typical college graduate. Ms. Maloy is living proof of the bene- 
fits of diversifying the Peace Corps volunteer base to better reflect 
the face of America. 

And now we will turn to Director Vasquez for his opening state- 
ment. 

STATEMENT OF GADDI VASQUEZ, DIRECTOR, PEACE CORPS, 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 

Mr. Vasquez. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I request that my full 
written statement be entered into the record. 

Senator Coleman. Without objection. 

Mr. Vasquez. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
am pleased to appear before your committee today, and I appre- 
ciate the opportunity to present an overview of the current state 
of the Peace Corps and the many accomplishments that we as an 
agency have achieved since my arrival in February of 2002. Mr. 
Chairman, I also appreciate the ongoing support that you and this 
committee have shown for the Peace Corps. 
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While I understand the purpose of today’s hearing is to discuss 
the safety and security framework that has been designed to pro- 
tect Peace Corps volunteers, let me begin with some general com- 
ments about the Peace Corps and our goals. 

More than 171,000 Americans have served as Peace Corps volun- 
teers since 1961. These volunteers have helped dispel misconcep- 
tions about Americans, assisted in fostering positive relationships 
with host country nationals, promoted sustainable development, 
and returned back home with messages about life overseas, the 
people they have served, and the cultures they have experienced. 
The core values of the Peace Corps and the grassroots work that 
President John F. Kennedy envisioned when he established the 
Peace Corps remains relevant, vital, and strong. 

It has been an exciting time at the agency as we continue to 
carry out President Bush’s call to public service and his goal to in- 
crease the number of Peace Corps volunteers serving in the field. 
However, since the amounts provided in the appropriations process 
for the past 2 years have fallen significantly short of those needed 
to double or to meet the goal of doubling the number of volunteers, 
the Peace Corps is now pursuing the strongest growth possible 
within the constraints of our resources while preserving the quality 
of the Peace Corps volunteer experience and focusing on safety and 
security. 

I am happy to report that in September of 2003, the Peace Corps 
achieved a 28-year high with 7,533 volunteers working in the areas 
of agriculture, business development, education, the environment, 
health and HIV/AIDS, and youth development. 

I will now move to the important issue of volunteer safety. I will 
start by reaffirming that safety and security of each volunteer is 
the agency’s top priority. While the Peace Corps will never be able 
to issue an absolute guarantee of volunteer safety, we remain com- 
mitted to developing optimum conditions for a safe and fulfilling 
experience for every Peace Corps volunteer. 

Safety and security issues are fully integrated into all aspects of 
volunteer recruitment, training, and service with an emphasis on 
volunteers taking personal responsibility at all times and inte- 
grating into communities. Information provided throughout the re- 
cruitment and application process all include the key messages 
that being a volunteer involves risk, that volunteers can and are 
expected to adopt safe lifestyles, and that the Peace Corps has an 
effective safety support system in place. 

Since taking office in February 2002, I have always been mindful 
of the new security environment that September 11th placed on 
overseas organizations like the Peace Corps. 

Based on my personal experience as a former public safety offi- 
cial and aided by suggestions of others in the agency and rec- 
ommendations from the GAO, the Peace Corps has taken the initia- 
tive to create and implement a number of safety enhancements. In 
2002, I approved a reorganization that created a new Office of Safe- 
ty and Security and increased by 80 the number of personnel dedi- 
cated to full-time safety and security, of which 95 percent of those 
80 additional staff are deployed in the field. 

The staff includes a new Associate Director of Safety and Secu- 
rity, a Chief Compliance Officer, a research psychologist, nine re- 
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gionally based safety and security officers, and 71 safety and secu- 
rity coordinators at each Peace Corps post. 

It is also vital that volunteers know how to handle emergency 
situations, whether it is one volunteer in an accident or all volun- 
teers in one country who need to be evacuated. As you may know, 
we recently suspended our program in Haiti due to the civil unrest. 
This has been the sixth successful evacuation during my tenure as 
Director. Whether it is civil unrest or natural disaster or the out- 
break of SARS, the Peace Corps is diligent in monitoring the safety 
and security at each post and will not hesitate to take action 
should the need arise to move our volunteers out of harm’s way. 

The Peace Corps makes use of all available and appropriate tech- 
nology to communicate with volunteers. As technolo^ evolves, so 
does the volunteer use of technology. In some countries where cell 
phones are readily available, reliable, and widely used, almost all 
Peace Corps volunteers will have one. However, regardless of the 
availability of cell phones, the Peace Corps always has alternative 
methods of communication in place, and volunteers are required to 
provide at least three modes of communication on their locator 
forms. 

The most effective tool for gauging success is to ask the volun- 
teers. Every 2 years, the Peace Corps conducts a global survey to 
measure the level of volunteer satisfaction with programming, safe- 
ty, medical, and other key indicators. In the most recent volunteer 
survey, which had a 68 percent response rate, 97 percent of the re- 
spondents replied that they felt very safe to adequately safe where 
they live; 99 percent of the respondents felt very safe to adequately 
safe where they work; 89 percent of the respondents overwhelm- 
ingly responded in the affirmative when asked if they would make 
the same decision to join the Peace Corps. 

Mr. Chairman, as you may know, the Peace Corps is a unique 
Federal agency in that most employees are limited to serving the 
agency for 5 years. Recently Congress gave the Peace Corps author- 
ity to exempt certain positions associated with safety and security 
from the 5-year rule. I have designated our first group of 23 ex- 
empt positions, of which 19 are in our newly reorganized Office of 
Safety and Security. 

Last month the Peace Corps contracted with outside experts to 
perform an objective and independent analysis of the Peace Corps 
workforce, including the Office of Inspector General. At the conclu- 
sion of the consultant’s review, I will make further decisions about 
any other appropriate exemptions for personnel related to safety 
and security. 

Mr. Chairman, in conclusion, our agency has accomplished a 
great deal over the past 26 months in both safety and security and 
growth of our programs. I am grateful to you and members of the 
committee for your continued support of the Peace Corps mission. 
I believe that the Peace Corps is well positioned to safely achieve 
expansion without compromising the quality of the volunteer expe- 
rience, and we can build upon the successes of the past 43 years. 

Mr. Chairman, I am now prepared to answer any questions that 
you or members of the committee may have. I thank you for this 
opportunity. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Vasquez follows:] 
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Prepared Statement of Gaddi H. Vasquez 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the Committee: 

I am pleased to appear before your Committee today. I appreciate the opportunity 
to present an overview of the current state of the Peace Corps and the many accom- 
plishments, which we, as an agency, have achieved since my arrival in February 
2002. Mr. Chairman, I also want to thank you for the on-going support that you 
and many Members of this Committee have shown for the Peace Corps, and I would 
be remiss if I did not take a moment to encourage Members of the Committee to 
visit Peace Corps Volunteers should you travel to any of the 71 countries in which 
we operate. Seeing the Volunteers firsthand can give you a heightened appreciation 
for the remarkable service our American men and women perform overseas. Wheth- 
er teaching schoolchildren in the Dominican Republic how to use the Internet, or 
assisting a community in Namibia to build a solar-powered oven, seeing the Volun- 
teers in action makes you proud of these Americans who are serving their country 
in nations around the world. If you are traveling to a country in which the Peace 
Corps has a program, please let us know and we will make every effort to connect 
you with a Volunteer. After meeting them, I know you will share in our enthusiasm 
to ensure the Peace Corps continues as a world-class organization, promoting world 
peace and friendship abroad. 

While I understand the purpose of today’s hearing is to discuss the safety and se- 
curity framework that has been designed to protect Peace Corps Volunteers, let me 
begin with some general comments about the Peace Corps and our goals. In March, 
we celebrated the Peace Corps’ 43rd anniversary. We have learned valuable lessons 
during the last four decades. More than 171,000 Americans have served as Peace 
Corps Volunteers. The Volunteers have helped dispel misconceptions about Ameri- 
cans, assisted in fostering positive relationships with host country nationals, pro- 
moted sustainable development, and returned back home with messages about life 
overseas, the people they have served, and the cultures they have experienced. The 
core values of the Peace Corps and the grassroots work that President John F. Ken- 
nedy envisioned when he signed the Executive Order establishing the Peace Corps 
on March 1, 1961, remain relevant, vital, and strong. 

These are the Peace Corps goals that we continue to promote: 

• to help the people of interested countries and areas in meeting their need for 
trained men and women; 

• to help promote a better understanding of Americans on the part of the peoples 
served; and 

• to bring that information back home to help promote a better understanding of 
other peoples on the part of Americans. 

This past year has brought many accomplishments. It has been an exciting time 
at the agency as we continue to carry out President Bush’s call to public service and 
his goal to increase the number of Peace Corps Volunteers serving in the field. Mr. 
Chairman, the Peace Corps is pleased to be on a pathway for growth. However, 
since the amounts provided in the appropriations process for the past two years 
have fallen significantly short of that needed to meet the goal of doubling the num- 
ber of Volunteers, we are pursuing the strongest growth possible within the con- 
straints of our resources. However, I am happy to report that in September 2003, 
the Peace Corps achieved a 28-year high with 7,533 Volunteers working in 71 coun- 
tries in the areas of agriculture, business development, education, the environment, 
health and HIV/AIDS education and prevention, and youth development. 

By knowing local cultures and communicating in local languages, the Peace Corps 
continues to be actively engaged in activities addressing HIV/AIDS, at the grass- 
roots level, providing over two million service hours a year. Fighting the ravages 
of this disease is paramount to the survival of people across the globe, and impor- 
tant to this agency. All Volunteers who serve in our 26 African nations — regardless 
of their program sector — are trained to provide HIV/AIDS prevention and education. 
In fiscal year 2003, for example, we re-entered the countries of Botswana and Swa- 
ziland exclusively to address the HIV/AIDS epidemic. We are also collaborating with 
the Office of the Global AIDS Coordinator to continue our work in this arena and 
seeking to assist in meeting the President’s challenge to provide treatment to 2 mil- 
lion HIV-infected people; prevent 7 million new infections; and, offer care to 10 mil- 
lion people infected and affected by HFV/AIDS, including orphans and vulnerable 
children. The Peace Corps is projected to receive $1.13 million from the Global HIV/ 
AIDS Initiative for work in 6 of the 14 focus countries in the President’s Emergency 
Plan. We continue to be involved in the efforts of the other nine focus countries, as 
well. 
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Additionally, Peace Corps Volunteers remain committed to serving in countries 
with predominantly Muslim populations. This has been true since the Peace Corps’ 
inception in 1961. Currently, almost 20 percent of our Volunteers are serving in na- 
tions with predominantly Muslim populations in West and North Africa, the Middle 
East, Europe, and Central Asia. Three out of four of our new country entries in 2003 
were in predominately Muslim countries — ^Albania, Azerbaijan, and Chad — bringing 
our total program involvement in Muslim nations from 14 nations in 2002 to 17 in 
2004. The Peace Corps’ mission in these regions matches our efforts worldwide and 
continues to be important. Host communities are exposed to positive and personal 
images of Americans, and returning Volunteers share their new understanding of 
these different cultures with friends and family in the United States. 

In May, I visited Azerbaijan — one of our newest country entries. Azerbaijan has 
a Muslim population of over 90 percent. It was truly heartwarming to see after four 
short months the rapport of the Volunteers among the elementary school children 
and the eagerness of these young students to learn English. The President of Azer- 
baijan, Ilham Aliyev, also expressed his profound appreciation for the Peace Corps 
Volunteers and mentioned his desire to see Peace Corps programs in Azerbaijan ex- 
pand in the future beyond English education. 

New Initiatives and Accomplishments 

Last fall, we launched a new national recruiting campaign to attract new Volun- 
teers and increase diversity. The campaign theme — “Life is calling. How far will you 
go?” — was designed to touch the hearts, enlighten the minds, and inspire the spirits 
of the next wave of Peace Corps Volunteers. It included new recruiting materials, 
a re-designed website, updated recruitment videos, and new public service an- 
nouncements. The response has been tremendous. Over the past year. Volunteer ap- 
plications have increased by nearly 12 percent and, since the launch of the re-de- 
signed website, online inquiries are up 44 percent. Applications now completed on- 
line have jumped to 81 percent of all applications submitted; this is an increase 
from 42 percent in 2001. Applications from Latinos, African-Americans, Native 
Americans, and Asian-Americans are also up by 10 percent. The bottom line is that 
Americans want to serve and there are developing countries that want and need not 
only the skills of our citizens, but also want to build relationships that help further 
world peace and friendship. 

In February of 2004, the Peace Corps and the American Association of Commu- 
nity Colleges unveiled a new, groundbreaking recruitment initiative that will in- 
crease awareness of opportunities for specially trained Americans to share their 
skills internationally. It will allow those with the experience and occupational and 
technical skills — such as licensed nurses and trained information technology ex- 
perts — to respond to the critical needs of countries where Peace Corps Volunteers 
serve. The rollout was launched in four different regions of the United States — 
Washington D.C., Colorado, California, and Minnesota — and has been met with an 
overwhelming positive response. In fact, many community colleges nationwide are 
expanding their international programs and view Peace Corps service as an oppor- 
tunity to enhance their graduates’ professional careers. 

On November 12, 2003, I signed an historic agreement that will lead to Peace 
Corps Volunteers serving in Mexico for the first time. This innovative partnership 
will allow Volunteers to join along side the National Council on Science and Tech- 
nology (CONACYT) of Mexico and work in the areas of information technology, 
small business development, and science and technology. The Peace Corps country 
director has been selected and the first group of Volunteers will arrive in Mexico 
this fall. 

Travel to Peace Corps Countries 

Over the past year, I have also had the privilege to travel to 17 different Peace 
Corps countries from Central and South America, to Africa, Eastern Europe, Cen- 
tral Asia, and the Pacific. During each visit, I met with Volunteers, host government 
officials, and representatives of our U.S. missions abroad. The support and enthu- 
siasm I have received from each of these groups remains very high. In Fiji, for ex- 
ample, I was approached by a man in his mid-thirties, asking if I was the Peace 
Corps Director. The man stated that he had recognized me from the news the night 
before and was very excited that Peace Corps had returned to Fiji. He went on to 
explain that as a young boy he was taught by Peace Corps Volunteers and has never 
forgotten them. This type of story is repeated to me over and over throughout my 
travels. The Peace Corps continues to leave a lasting legacy across the globe, which 
I experience each time I travel abroad. 
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While the world today is very different from 1961 when Peace Corps began, and 
even more so since September 11th — the American spirit of sharing with others re- 
mains a fundamental part of our democratic society. 

Just two weeks ago, I returned from Peru where President Toledo thanked the 
Peace Corps again for returning to his country. In expressing his deep appreciation 
for the Volunteers, President Toledo said, “I can’t be objective about the Peace Corps 
because the Peace Corps changed my life when I was just a young man.” President 
Toledo, a strong advocate of the Peace Corps, first encountered Volunteers as a 
youth. They lived with his family, taught him English and later helped him gain 
admission to a college in the United States. After being elected president in 2001, 
he invited the Peace Corps to return to Peru after a 27-year absence. A third group 
of 13 Volunteers was sworn-in at the Presidential Palace during my visit. 

Volunteer Safety and Security: Our Overarching Priority 

I will now move to the important issue of Volunteer safety. I will start by re- 
affirming that the safety and security of each Volunteer is the agency’s top priority. 
All 16 Peace Corps directors, beginning with Sargent Shriver, the agency’s first di- 
rector, have placed a high priority on Volunteer safety and security. While the Peace 
Corps will never be able to issue an absolute guarantee, we remain committed to 
developing optimum conditions for a safe and fulfilling experience for every Peace 
Corps Volunteer. 

Safety and security issues are fully integrated in all aspects of Volunteer recruit- 
ment, training, and service, with an emphasis on Volunteers taking personal respon- 
sibility for their safety at all times and assimilating into communities. Information 
provided throughout the recruitment and application process — to recruiters, on the 
recruitment website, in printed application materials, informational booklets and 
educational videos, during the two days of staging, and the 10 to 12 weeks of in- 
country pre-service training — all includes the key messages that being a Volunteer 
involves risk, that Volunteers can and are expected to adopt safe lifestyles, and that 
the Peace Corps has an effective safety support system in place. 

Since taking office in February 2002, I have made the safety and security of Vol- 
unteers my number one priority, and I am always mindful of the new security envi- 
ronment that September 11th placed on overseas organizations like the Peace 
Corps. 

Based on my personal experience as a former public safety official, and aided by 
suggestions of others in the agency, the recommendations and findings from the 
General Accounting Office’s July 2002 report on Volunteer safety, and Volunteers 
in the field, the Peace Corps has taken the initiative to create and implement a 
number of safety enhancements. In 2002, I approved a reorganization that created 
a new Office of Safety and Security and increased by 80 people the number of full- 
time safety and security staff, 95 percent of whom are deployed overseas. 

This staff, which includes a new associate director of safety and security, a chief 
compliance officer, a research psychologist, nine regionally-based safety and security 
officers, and a safety and security desk officer for each Peace Corps region, was re- 
structured to better communicate, supervise, monitor and help set safety and secu- 
rity policy. In addition, all 71 Peace Corps posts have established a safety and secu- 
rity coordinator in country to oversee Volunteer safety issues in the field. 

Other new initiatives in safety and security include: 

• The creation of new standard operating procedures and a new standard tem- 
plate for posts in developing their Emergency Action Plans; 

• The implementation and compliance of new procedures for Volunteer/Trainee 
Safety and Security (Manual Section 270) to measure and monitor posts’ compli- 
ance with important safety and security requirements; 

• The addition of the equivalent of one full day of safety and security training 
during a two-day pre-departure orientation (staging) for new trainees; 

• The establishment of regular safety and security staff training on a two-year 
cycle; 

• An updated Volunteer site locator form identifying multiple methods of contact; 

• Revised site development guidance to assist in the selection of safe and secure 
Volunteer sites; 

• An enhancement of the safety and security information message that a poten- 
tial applicant receives from his or her first contact with Peace Corps — during 
recruitment and throughout the application process; and, 

• The availability of safety and security information on the Peace Corps’ website. 
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The Peace Corps Safety and Security Officers (PCSSOs) play a vital new role in 
conducting country specific safety and security risk assessments. At the request of 
a Country Director, a PCSSO will enter the host country and consult with embassy 
personnel, local NGOs, government ministries, police officials, and Peace Corps staff 
to review the current safety and security environment and offer suggested enhance- 
ments when necessary. In Panama, for example, the Country Director was trying 
to ascertain if Volunteers could be placed in new sections of one of the poorest re- 
gions in the country. A review of this province was part of the PCSSO’s overall safe- 
ty and security assessment. 

Overall, the new staff, the new compliance tools, the additional documentation, 
and the restructured Office of Safety and Security have all been designed to bring 
greater standardization, continuity, and accountability to the safety and security 
function. 

It is important to note that the Peace Corps’ core safety and security philosophy 
is one of Volunteer acceptance and integration into the local community. This neces- 
sitates the thoughtful design of viable projects, the adaptation of Volunteers into 
their new sites and cultures, and the development of the Volunteers network of sup- 
port. A safe and secure Volunteer is one who is working in the community on a well- 
designed project. In all programming, the Peace Corps works to ensure Volunteers 
have clearly defined job assignments. The technical training component of pre-serv- 
ice training prepares Volunteers with the essential competencies to successfully per- 
form their work in their program sector. Eighty percent of pre-service training in- 
volves some community based training in order to simulate real-life experiences in 
the workplace, home, and community. Solid training and jobs enable Volunteers to 
become more quickly involved in their work, build a support network that includes 
their new colleagues, and produce measurable project outcomes. These factors lead 
to higher rates of Volunteer job satisfaction, which is important to Volunteer safety. 

While the pre-service training contains many important technical components, 
language, cultural nuances, and safety and security training are key factors in pre- 
paring a Volunteer for integration into the host community and laying the ground- 
work for a safe and fulfilling Volunteer experience. High quality, practical cross-cul- 
tural training is also a cornerstone of Volunteer training. At the conclusion of pre- 
service training, “trainees” must pass a series of 10 core safety and security com- 
petencies before being sworn in as full-fledged Peace Corps Volunteers, which were 
recently revised this year. These core competencies require trainees to demonstrate 
an understanding of issues such as personal safety strategies, dealing with un- 
wanted attention, identifying risk factors and strategies for avoiding risk, and the 
importance of incident reporting. They must also be able to communicate basic mes- 
sages in the local language, exhibit an understanding of Peace Corps policies, as 
well as know their roles and responsibilities in the Emergency Action Plan. 

Earlier this year, the Peace Corps formalized its worldwide guidance that rec- 
ommends a minimum of two site visits during the first year (including one visit 
within the first three months) and one visit during the second year. In addition to 
these minimum guidelines, each post develops country-specific standards on the tim- 
ing and frequency of site visits that reflects the location and placement of each Vol- 
unteer in-country. While the APCDs — who oversee individual Volunteer program- 
ming — may have the most regular contact. Volunteers may also be visited by Peace 
Corps Medical Officers, Safety and Security Coordinators, or the Country Director. 
Where applicable. Volunteer Leaders also make site visits, and act as mentors to 
integrate new Volunteers as they adapt to their sites. Aside from visiting Volunteers 
at their sites, in-country staff interact with Volunteers when they come to the Peace 
Corps Office to conduct business, gather for their in-service training programs or at- 
tend other events over the two-year period. Overall, the Peace Corps has ^idance 
in place to promote frequent visits and contact with Volunteers, recognizing that 
each country must establish its own schedule, reflecting the geography and infra- 
structure of the country. 

It is vital that Volunteers know how to handle emergency situations, whether it 
is one Volunteer in an accident or all Volunteers in one country who need to be 
evacuated. As you may know, we recently suspended our program in Haiti, due to 
the civil unrest, and brought our 76 Volunteers home. This has been the sixth suc- 
cessful evacuation during my tenure as Director — the 10th since the fall of 2001 — 
impacting 908 Volunteers. Whether it is civil unrest, war, or the outbreak of SAKS, 
the Peace Corps is diligent in monitoring the safety and security at each post and 
will not hesitate to take action should the need arise to move our Volunteers out 
of harm’s way. 

In the activation of an Emergency Action Plan, as well as in more isolated emer- 
gencies — such as notification of a serious illness of a family member at home — the 
Peace Corps needs to be able to reach Volunteers at their sites. The Peace Corps 
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makes use of all available and appropriate technology to communicate with Volun- 
teers. As technology evolves, so does the Volunteers’ use of technology. In some 
countries, where cell phones are readily available, reliable, and widely used, almost 
all Peace Corps Volunteers will have one. For example, almost 100 percent of the 
Volunteers in South Africa have cell phones. In others, where cell phone coverage 
is non-existent or sporadic at best. Volunteers make use of the best parts of the 
communications infrastructure of that country. For instance, in the South Pacific Is- 
lands, cell phone systems are not available. Instead, solar-powered land lines are 
available to be used by Volunteers with Iridium phones as back up with the Volun- 
teer Leaders. Overall, posts use a combination of cell phones, land lines, solar-pow- 
ered land lines, e-mail, beepers, radios, and message relay systems to reach Volun- 
teers on a regular basis and in emergency situations. Regardless of the availability 
of cell phones, the Peace Corps always has alternative methods of communication 
in place and Volunteers are required to provide at least three modes of communica- 
tion on their site locator forms. Furthermore, when Peace Corps Volunteers are 
placed in communities around the world, they have a circle of support around them 
that includes local host country nationals as well as Peace Corps staff. As would 
be the case here in the United States, if a person were in distress, friends, neigh- 
bors, colleagues, host country counterparts, and local police are available to assist 
with the situation and to send and receive emergency messages. 

The Peace Corps uses four key elements in establishing and maintaining its safe- 
ty and security framework for Volunteers and staff: research, planning, training, 
and compliance. Safety and security information is tracked and analyzed on an on- 
going basis. The data analysis, conducted now by our new safety and security re- 
search psychologist, is used to enhance existing policies or develop new policies and 
procedures, as needed. Our new research psychologist is currently revising our data 
collection process and intake forms and periodically corroborates statistical data on 
crimes against Volunteers with the Department of State’s Crime Division, the only 
division solely dedicated as an official repository of crime statistics. 

After careful analysis and planning, changes are being integrated throughout the 
agency. The training of Volunteers includes the most up-to-date safety and security 
information available. Lastly, compliance is essential to ensure that safety and secu- 
rity measures are adhered to and remain a top priority over the course of time. 
Each of these components helps create a framework to safeguard the well being of 
Volunteers and staff, institutionalizing enabling them to carry out the Peace Corps’ 
mission. 

Tracking Assaults for Prevention Purposes 

In 1990, the Peace Corps designed the Assault Notification and Surveillance Sys- 
tem (ANSS) for internal tracking purposes. From this data. Peace Corps has en- 
hanced policies, systems, and training to help prevent future Volunteer assaults. 
The Peace Corps had collected assault data before 1990 but not in a form that facili- 
tated trend analysis. 

The ANSS established specific definitions to allow for the systematic collection of 
data regarding the characteristics of an assault event. Definitions are critical to en- 
sure consistency for trend analysis and prevention purposes so that the prevention 
strategies are appropriate to the types of incidents taking place. The Peace Corps 
uses safety statistics to increase the understanding of trends so that training and 
policies can be adjusted and safety enhanced. Improvements in safety reporting 
have allowed the Peace Corps to identify associated risk factors (time of day, loca- 
tion, alcohol use, means of transportation, etc.) and develop strategies to help Volun- 
teers address them. 

In addition to the statistical data, the most effective tool for gauging success is 
to ask Volunteers. Every two years, the Peace Corps conducts a global survey to 
measure the levels of Volunteer satisfaction with programming, safety, medical, and 
other key indicators. In the most recent global volunteer survey, which had a 68 
percent response rate (itself a high response rate): 

• 97 percent of the respondents replied that they felt “very safe” to “adequately 
safe” where they live; 

• 99 percent of the respondents felt “very safe” to “adequately safe” where they 
work; 

• 84 percent of the volunteers felt “very safe” to “adequately safe” when they trav- 
eled; and, 

• 89 percent — overwhelmingly responded in the affirmative when asked if they 
would make the same decision to join the Peace Corps. 
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Proposed Legislation 

I am aware of the legislation that has been introduced affecting the Peace Corps. 
One of the major strengths of the Peace Corps Act is that it is a broad authoriza- 
tion, which has over the years, given ample opportunity for the agency to maintain 
its independence and its effectiveness. Congress set forth broad objectives, and let 
the Executive Branch, in consultation with the host government or its peoples estab- 
lish programs that meet the individual needs of each country. Few agencies have 
been so successfully and efficiently managed over such a long period. To maintain 
our effectiveness in an era of continued growth and opportunity requires that man- 
agement has the flexibility to make decisions that best serve the agency and, most 
importantly, the Volunteers. The Administration does not believe that this legisla- 
tion is in the best interest of this agency or will significantly improve Volunteer 
safety. 

The Peace Corps currently has a positive and independent working relationship 
with the Office of Inspector General (IG), as a Designated Federal Entity under the 
Inspector General Act of 1978. The budget for the office has consistently increased 
over the last three years, with a current budget of $2.55 million in fiscal year 2004 
supporting 17 positions (the total budget for the agency is $308 million). Given the 
size of our agency and funding level, we find this arrangement appropriate and in 
line with similar agencies of our size and stature. Other agencies where the Inspec- 
tor General is appointed by the head of an agency include AMTRAK, the Federal 
Reserve, EEOC, and SEC. The President appoints Inspector Generals at large de- 
partments and agencies, such as DOD, Commerce Department, Department of Edu- 
cation, HHS, and HUD. 

The most recent debate in Congress over IG status has revolved not around cre- 
ating more Presidentially appointed IGs, but instead eliminating the IGs of smaller 
agencies and putting those agencies under the IGs of larger agencies. This bill 
would move in the opposite direction, when we believe the current relationship is 
appropriate and working effectively. 

An additional consequence of the proposed legislation would be that the IG would 
make his or her own budget request directly to Congress. This could result in the 
IG competing with the Peace Corps’ overall budget request. At present, a competi- 
tive process does not exist and, over the past three years, the Office of the IG has 
consistently received the funding increases requested by the IG. 

Secondly, we find it unnecessary to permanently institute an Office of the Om- 
budsman. This new statutory requirement would be duplicative on many levels, di- 
luting the authority already granted to the Office of the Inspector General and sup- 
planting existing complaint/grievance process. Given the broad parameters that we 
understand the legislation would create for the Ombudsman, it could actually con- 
flict with the Inspector General’s existing jurisdictional authority and could artifi- 
cially interrupt standard review procedures. In addition, the office could open the 
agency to a large universe of potential complainants and complaints, since the legis- 
lation not only allows current and former Volunteers access to the Ombudsman, but 
all current and former Peace Corps employees including personal services contrac- 
tors. The agency has already taken steps to consider establishing an internal liaison 
to facilitate post-medical services issues on behalf of returning Volunteers — an item 
I will address further at the close of my remarks. Again, while the idea of an Om- 
budsman may have merit, we do not see the creation of a separate office of the pro- 
posed scope and magnitude as an effective use of agency funds, in part because it 
is duplicative of current grievance procedures. 

Impact of the 5-year rule 

As you may know, the Peace Corps is a unique federal agency in that most em- 
ployees are limited to serving the agency for five years, though we are permitted 
to extend the service of a limited number of employees past the five-year mark. This 
creates a dynamic, energetic atmosphere in which Peace Corps staff works hard to 
have a positive impact on the agency during their five-year tenure. Recently, Con- 
gress gave the Peace Corps authority to exempt certain positions associated with 
safety and security from the five-year rule. Since this is a departure from our histor- 
ical employment laws and regulation, I carefully reviewed the positions and formally 
designated our first group of 23 exempt positions on October 29, 2003. Nineteen of 
these positions are in our newly re-organized Office of Safety and Security, which 
is the Peace Corps office primarily responsible for Volunteer safety and security. 
One Safety and Security Desk Officer position in each of the regional directorates 
has been designated, and the position of Director of Quality Improvement in the Of- 
fice of Medical Services has also been exempted. We believe that these 23 positions 
are the most clear-cut and readily justifiable applications of the new authority, as 
they most directly and obviously impact Volunteer safety. Additionally, the 71 safety 
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and security coordinator positions at post are not subject to the five-year rule limita- 
tion. 

While these were the most obvious designations, I directed the hiring of an inde- 
pendent expert to review Peace Corps operations and make recommendations on 
what additional, second-tier safety-related positions should be exempted from the 
five-year rule. Just last month, the Peace Corps contracted with outside experts to 
perform an objective and independent analysis of the Peace Corps workforce, includ- 
ing the Office of the Inspector General. At the conclusion of the consultants’ review, 
I will make decisions about any other appropriate exemptions for personnel related 
to safety and security. Because of these on-going activities to implement the five- 
year rule exemption appropriately, we also do not see the necessity of further legis- 
lation in this regard. The first 23 positions, which directly impact Volunteer safety 
and security, are now exempt and we expect to exempt a number of second-tier posi- 
tions as we proceed through this process. 

Volunteer Care 

Lastly, let me take a moment to address the issue of Volunteer care and reiterate 
a point that is true agency-wide: the Volunteer is at the heart of all Peace Corps 
programs and policies. These are Americans who commit to serving 27 months 
abroad with the hope of making a contribution and a connection to people they do 
not know and often learning a language that they do not speak. Volunteers exhibit 
great commitment, optimism, and a “can-do” attitude as they work toward sustain- 
able development at the grassroots level in emerging countries. While the cir- 
cumstances in which they work may be challenging, the personal and professional 
rewards can be immeasurable. As an agency, we commit to providing the best expe- 
rience possible to our Volunteers from their first contact with Peace Corps as an 
applicant to their years as a returned Peace Corps Volunteer. The Volunteers are 
the heart and soul of the Peace Corps and everything this agency does revolves 
around them. 

Thus, we constantly work to provide support to our Volunteers and continually 
seek ways to improve. During a Peace Corps Volunteer’s service in the field, the Of- 
fice of Special Services plays an essential role in our Volunteer support system. For 
instance, the Office of Special Services coordinates the after-hours duty system, 
which provides 24 hours a day, seven days a week coverage for all Volunteers and 
their families. Parents may call this office, at any time, if they need to advise their 
Volunteer of a critical illness or death of a family member. The Office of Special 
Services immediately informs the Country Director so that the information is passed 
on to the Volunteer as soon as possible, and arrangements can be made for special 
emergency leave if appropriate. The Office of Special Services also serves as a key 
link with families in the intense time of a country evacuation or the tragic event 
of the death of a Volunteer. This office is also a key resource for staff and volunteers 
in assisting with mental health and behavioral issues. In all of these situations, the 
trained professionals who work in the Office of Special Services strive to provide 
top-quality care, timely information, and supportive service to Peace Corps Volun- 
teers and their families. Here is just a sample of one family’s experience. “When 
Peace Corps called us about Beth’s accident in Zambia and her life-flight to Pretoria, 
my husband, Gerry, immediately flew to South Africa to be with our daughter . . 
. Through this terrible time, I was in close telephone contact with a Peace Corps 
counselor in Washington, D.C. When Gerry arrived, he was met and supported 
throughout by a Peace Corps medical officer . . . the Peace Corps was our advocate 
in every way possible. They treated us as though we were part of their own family.” 

While Volunteers may or may not have circumstances that necessitate the in- 
volvement of the Office of Special Services during their tenure, all Peace Corps Vol- 
unteers go through a readjustment process upon completion of their service as a 
Peace Corps Volunteer. For some, the transition back to life in the United States 
is a return to familiarity — the filling out of paperwork and taking care of any need- 
ed medical follow-up. For others, however, moving from two years of medical care 
by the Peace Corps, helping with ever 3 dhing from a toothache to a serious medical 
issue, can present a more significant challenge. 

The Post Service Unit in our Office of Medical Services facilitates post-service 
medical benefits to returned Peace Corps Volunteers with service-related medical 
conditions as their care is transferred to the U.S. Department of Labor. Volunteers 
are considered Federal employees for the purpose of health benefits provided 
through the Federal Employees’ Compensation Act (FECA) program administered 
by the Office of Workers’ Compensation Programs at the Department of Labor. The 
FECA program provides post-service medical and compensation benefits for condi- 
tions exacerbated, accelerated, or precipitated by service in the Peace Corps. 
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Peace Corps staff has been vigilant in tr 3 dng to ensure that claims on behalf of 
returned Peace Corps Volunteers are processed by the Department of Labor in a 
timely manner. We are proud to report that the backlog that previously existed has 
now been eliminated and that the Peace Corps recently received recognition by the 
Department of Labor as the agency with the quickest filing results. Progress in this 
area rewards former Volunteers that have already served their country and enhance 
the attractiveness of the Peace Corps Volunteer program to future Volunteers. As 
we strive to provide our Volunteers with the best service possible, we always wel- 
come new ideas. 

Additionally, when a Volunteer completes his or her service, the Volunteer has 
the opportunity to purchase private health insurance through CorpsCare (a program 
similar to the COBRA health insurance plan). Peace Corps pays the first premium 
covering the first 31 days and then the individual can continue to purchase the pol- 
icy for up to 18 months. The policy is designed to cover any medical issues not re- 
lated to a Volunteer’s service, including full coverage for pre-existing conditions 
without a waiting period. After identif 3 dng a gap in which many Volunteers who 
purchased CorpsCare were experiencing a lag time as they awaited a decision on 
their FECA claim, Peace Corps renegotiated the CorpsCare contract to provide 
former Volunteers with greater continuity of coverage. The new CorpsCare contract 
went into effect on March 1, 2004, and we are especially pleased with this new ar- 
rangement, which should be a great improvement in providing care for returned 
Peace Corps Volunteers. 

As we seek to further Peace Corps’ three goals, the Volunteer is always the cen- 
tral focus. We are continually striving to improve the agency and ensure that our 
Peace Corps Volunteers have meaningful, productive, and life-changing experiences 
as they serve throughout the world. More than 171,000 Americans have served in 
the Peace Corps, and we look forward to providing excellent care to the people of 
the United States who may serve, are serving, or have returned from service. The 
Peace Corps will not rest on our achievements and accomplishments. We will build 
on the successes and learn from events as they occur. Not long ago, I read a mes- 
sage from the parent of a volunteer who was grateful for the quality of care that 
was rendered by Peace Corps staff overseas and here in the United States. The par- 
ent wrote, “As a United States citizen, I am very proud of the Peace Corps; it is 
a superb organization worthy of every citizen’s support.” 

Conclusion 

The safety of the Volunteer is the number one priority of the Peace Corps, and 
remains the primary focus of many of the research, planning, training, and compli- 
ance components of the agency. As noted above, our agency has accomplished a 
great deal over the past 26 months — in both safety and security and the growth of 
our program. Our FY 2005 budget request of $401 million will support this contin- 
ued growth and maintain the infrastructure we presently have in place. 

In conclusion, I am grateful to you and members of the Committee for your con- 
tinued support of the Peace Corps mission. September 11th is a grim reminder that 
the work of past, present, and future Volunteers is more critical than ever. I believe 
that the Peace Corps is well positioned to safely achieve expansion and build upon 
the successes of the past 43 years. 

Senator Coleman. Thank you, Director Vasquez. 

Before we begin the questioning, I would like to turn to my col- 
league, Senator Dodd, for any opening statement he might have. 

STATEMENT OF HON. CHRISTOPHER J. DODD, 

U.S. SENATOR FROM CONNECTICUT 

Senator Dodd. Well, thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

How are you, Mr. Vasquez? Nice to see you. I apologize for arriv- 
ing a couple minutes late, but I would like to make an opening 
comment, if I could. 

First of all, let me commend you, Mr. Chairman, for holding this 
hearing. It is very worthwhile and I am grateful to you for doing 
so. I think it an important issue of safety and security of volun- 
teers, and it gives us an opportunity to evaluate one of the most 
important aspects of this very, very important program. 
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I am hopeful that witnesses testifying before the committee this 
morning, who represent voices from inside and outside of the agen- 
cy, will provide us with some very helpful insights as we consider 
the legislation that Senators DeWine and Durbin have introduced. 

As a returned Peace Corps volunteer, I am very proud to have 
been a part of that agency, the 170,000 of us as former volunteers. 
There are now several of us. In fact, Chris Shays whose wife Betsy 
actually worked for the Peace Corps — I think we are the only State 
to have a House member and a Senate member who are former 
Peace Corps volunteers. Paul Tsongas and I were the first two 
former volunteers to be elected to the Congress. Thomas Jefferson 
was President I think when I was elected here. 

[Laughter.] 

Senator Dodd. It seems that long ago. 

Obviously, to have been a part of this remarkable agency that 
was a part of President John Kennedy’s visionary program — actu- 
ally I always say as well — and one of the ideas of Hubert Hum- 
phrey — he does not get enough credit in my view, but actually Hu- 
bert Humphrey came up with a concept, an idea that has been 
around for some time in other nations around the globe. But obvi- 
ously John Kennedy rightfully deserves a lot of credit because he 
made the program come alive, obviously, under his administration. 

I recall with great fondness, as I have said on numerous occa- 
sions over the years, serving with the Peace Corps in the Domini- 
can Republic and the lessons I learned there, and the experiences 
I gained from those years have benefited me tremendously and had 
an awful lot to do with my decision to enter public life. 

It is my hope that more young Americans would have the oppor- 
tunity to join the Peace Corps, and I am pleased to hear about the 
numbers that you, Gaddi, have just mentioned in terms of the high 
watermark of people volunteering or seeking to volunteer. 

At the same time, there has never been a moment in our history 
where the Peace Corps’ objectives are more urgent than now, and 
we all know this almost on a daily basis. Indeed, our woeful lack 
of understanding about the cultures and languages, the misper- 
ceptions that others hold about our country have contributed to 
some of the highest rates ever of anti-American sentiment around 
the globe. That is why now, more than ever, we must remember 
why the Peace Corps is so important because the Peace Corps and 
its volunteers not only help those in need, but they also help build 
bridges of mutual understanding and good trust. I have often said 
the presumptuous idea of sending predominantly very young Amer- 
icans over to eradicate ignorance, poverty, and disease was out- 
weighed by the tremendous benefit that comes back to our country 
of having literally hundreds and thousands of people who have had 
an experience in a different environment, a greater appreciation of 
our own country, and a better understanding of the world in which 
we live. 

It is the broad context that the next question of safety for Ameri- 
cans serving overseas takes on a new degree of urgency. I would 
say to you, Mr. Chairman, that the seven-part series of Peace 
Corps security issues which appeared in the Dayton Daily News — 
and our colleague, George Voinovich, is here from that State. I 
know he knows a lot about this, having followed those stories in 
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the Dayton papers — raised some very serious questions about safe- 
ty and security of volunteers serving abroad and about the agency’s 
response to those problems. It is my hope that our witnesses this 
morning will shed some additional light on those allegations, as 
well as the steps that the Peace Corps can take — and they have 
mentioned some of those already — to address these issues. 

Clearly, we all expect, to the maximum extent possible, that 
Peace Corps management has as one of its highest priorities, if not 
its highest priority, working to ensure that volunteers have quality 
experiences in safe and secure environments. Based upon recent 
GAO findings and the Peace Corps’ own statements, it would ap- 
pear that steps are being taken to enhance security and better pre- 
pare volunteers for their service. 

I certainly look forward, Mr. Chairman, to a detailed description 
by the Director of the Peace Corps about what has already been 
done and what the agency intends to do in the future to address 
legitimate concerns, particularly at the same time that the agency 
is under pressure to vastly expand the numbers of volunteers in 
the field. Those can be tremendously contradictory goals we are 
trying to achieve. As mostly young American men and women ven- 
ture out to the least developed corners of the world to become our 
grassroots ambassadors, if you will, it is our responsibility as the 
oversight committee to ensure that the agency is afforded every 
necessary resource to ensure our volunteers’ safety. 

I will be asking some questions, Mr. Chairman, a little later in 
the process here, which I am sure you and the Director would an- 
ticipate; you have already with some of your comments. But I want 
to stress the importance of three points, if I can, in conclusion. 

First, an evaluation of the safety and security of Peace Corps vol- 
unteers is timely and appropriate, and I welcome it. But I would 
hope that our witnesses would not interpret our questions as an at- 
tack on the viability of the program as a whole. The Peace Corps 
enjoys broad bipartisan support precisely because it is such a suc- 
cessful element of our foreign policy. 

Second, we must always situate our discussion within the realm 
of the possible. It might not be realistic to assume that we can pre- 
vent any and every incident of violence against Peace Corps volun- 
teers, but that should be our goal certainly. That is why we need 
to use every resource at our disposal to prevent such acts from oc- 
curring, and we must be open about the threats that exist and 
learn from our mistakes so that we do not repeat them. 

Third, and finally, if we create new responsibilities for the Peace 
Corps administration, then we have also got to ensure that we pro- 
vide adequate funding for them to meet those requirements so that 
existing programs and goals do not suffer as a result. 

Again, I want to thank our witnesses for being here today, for 
their time, and for their willingness to speak frankly about the 
challenges of providing safety and security for thousands of Ameri- 
cans serving around the globe in some of the most difficult spots. 
They do a tremendous job, and while certainly security is a tremen- 
dous issue and one that we have got to put at the top of our list 
of priorities, I do not want to see us sacrifice the goal. If we end 
up not sending people into areas that are difficult, then the very 
purpose of the Peace Corps and the values we have associated with 
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it will be lost. These are the times when, clearly, there are those 
around the globe who do not like the Peace Corps, who would pre- 
fer that this program did not exist. It is a great challenge to those 
who want to undermine American values. So I would hope we keep 
it in balance here as we move forward. 

But again, Mr. Chairman, I thank you for holding the hearing. 

Senator Coleman. Thank you. Senator Dodd. I must say that on 
issue after issue, you bring an experienced perspective to what we 
discuss. Here you also bring a deeply personal commitment to the 
success of this program, and I do appreciate that. Thank you very 
much. 

Senator Voinovich. 

STATEMENT OF HON. GEORGE V. VOINOVICH, 

U.S. SENATOR FROM OHIO 

Senator Voinovich. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I would like to 
thank Senator Lugar and Senator Biden for agreeing to convene 
this hearing to examine the safety and security of our Peace Corps. 
I would like to thank you, Mr. Chairman, and underscore the fact 
that you are the chairman of the Subcommittee on Western Hemi- 
sphere, Peace Corps, and Narcotics Affairs. You have got a big 
plate in terms of your chairmanship. 

Senator Coleman. I am trying to figure out who put all those to- 
gether and into one committee. I am going to find that person. 

[Laughter.] 

Senator Voinovich. As my colleagues are aware, last October 
Senator Mike DeWine and I asked this committee to convene a 
hearing to assess the safety and security of our Peace Corps volun- 
teers after the Dayton Daily News published an eye-opening series 
of articles which highlighted violent assault, robbery, rapes, and 
murders perpetrated against Peace Corps volunteers serving 
around the world. 

To prepare this in-depth report, the Dayton Daily News reporters 
spent more than 2 years interviewing more than 500 people. I 
think that in itself is a great contribution to this committee, Mr. 
Chairman. They traveled to 11 countries and filed dozens of Free- 
dom of Information Act requests. Their findings raised serious 
questions regarding areas in which Peace Corps volunteers are vul- 
nerable, and they have compelled us to look closely at measures in 
place to ensure the security of our volunteers. They have also led 
us to discuss ways that we might enhance these measures. I am 
sure, Mr. Vasquez, that you have read those articles. It was inter- 
esting, from hearing part of your testimony, that you are acting to 
try and deal with some of them. 

While the majority of Peace Corps volunteers serve without inci- 
dent, we cannot and should not ignore the reality that dangers 
exist for our volunteers, which have led to deadly consequences. 
Though there is an amount of risk inherent in the decision to serve 
abroad, there are areas in which the Peace Corps can take action 
to enhance the safety and security of its volunteers, the majority 
of whom are young women and men just out of college with little 
life experience or training in the jobs that they are asked to per- 
form. You mentioned again that more training is so very, very im- 
portant today. 
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In today’s world, as the United States continues efforts to fight 
terrorism and address growing anti-Americanism, we should be 
proactive, not reactive, in our efforts to ensure that our volunteers 
serving overseas are as safe as possible. Peace Corps volunteers 
often serve in remote, undeveloped parts of the world. That has 
been the case; it is not likely to change. That being said, we must 
be certain that Peace Corps volunteers living and working in re- 
mote areas have the ability to immediately communicate with 
Peace Corps staff in times of emergency. 

In many cases, volunteers in remote areas do not have access to 
a telephone, nor do they have access to the internet or to a radio. 
This was true with Peace Corps volunteer Lupine Skelly of Colville, 
Washington, who was assigned to a site 13 hours from Bolivia’s 
capital city of La Paz, with an hour walk to the nearest bus stop 
and without access to a phone or to a radio. 

This was also true for Peace Corps volunteer Walter Poirier, a 
22-year-old graduate of Notre Dame, originally from Lowell, Massa- 
chusetts. Walter also went to Bolivia where he was assigned to pro- 
mote tourism in the Zongo Valley, a task for which he had no train- 
ing. Though he also worked in the capital city of La Paz, Walter 
lived in a remote area in the Zongo Valley. His site could be 
reached only by foot for the last quarter mile. Buses to La Paz took 
hours and they were infrequent. 

As the Dayton Daily News reported, Walter Poirier was last seen 
in La Paz on January 31, 2001, at which time he e-mailed friends 
and family from his Yahoo e-mail account. He returned to his room 
in the Zongo Valley but has not been seen since that time. No one 
knew that Walter was missing until his mother, who had at- 
tempted to reach her son to no avail, called a Peace Corps hotline 
in Bolivia on March 4, 2001. Two days later, and more than one 
month after he was last seen on March 6th, Walter Poirier was of- 
ficially declared missing. 

In my view, volunteers living and working under such conditions 
must be able to quickly and effectively communicate with superiors 
in country in the event of an emergency. We should also look at 
the possibility of providing these volunteers with radios for use 
when they most need them. I understand that there are some areas 
where cell phones do not work, but communication today is one of 
the most important things we can make available to these young 
people. Relying on host communities which might not in every in- 
stance be supportive is simply not enough. This is particularly true 
in the event that a woman or a man is sexually assaulted. 

Steps must also be taken to establish regular, frequent contact 
with Peace Corps volunteers. Limitations on the ability of country 
directors or associate directors to visit every volunteer site on a fre- 
quent basis can be understood. However, there must be checks in 
place to ensure that the whereabouts of all volunteers are known. 
It is inexcusable that a volunteer, such as Walter Poirier, would be 
missing for more than a month — more than a month — before his 
absence was noticed. 

In an effort to promote safety and deter crime, it is also crucial 
that housing provided to Peace Corps volunteers be reviewed prior 
to sending a volunteer to a site. The Dayton Daily News report 
cites many instances of robbery and situations in which Peace 
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Corps volunteers called on their superiors to take action because 
they did not feel safe in their living arrangements. Peace Corps vol- 
unteer Pam Parsa, a graduate of Oberlin College in my State of 
Ohio, felt unsafe in her house in Gabon in 1998. She reported that 
her house had flimsy windows, and her doors were difficult to lock. 
She received new locks paid for by the Peace Corps, but still re- 
quested a change of housing, a request the Peace Corps did not re- 
spond to for more than 1 year. 

The cases of Walter Poirier and others outlined in the Dayton 
Daily News are not representative of the experiences had by most 
of our volunteers. Thank God. They do, however, raise critical ques- 
tions that must be addressed, and that is why we are here today 
for this hearing. 

I appreciate the action taken by you, Mr. Vasquez, but I think 
that we need to understand that we need to stay on top of this. I 
have another committee that I am involved with. That is the Over- 
sight of Government Management and the Federal Workforce in 
Governmental Affairs, and the real question I keep asking is, do 
you have the people to get the job done? What is your budget? The 
President has asked for twice the number of Peace Corps volun- 
teers. That is easier said than done, and if it does occur, it means 
that the infrastructure of your agency, in terms of personnel and 
other things, has got to be expanded to respond to that. You cannot 
do it with the budget that you have currently. 

I agree with Senator Dodd that the Peace Corps is very impor- 
tant. I think about our national security. I think intelligence is an 
area where we really need to do a much better job. However, we 
are not doing enough with diplomacy, and we are paying the price 
for that today. In terms of putting a new face on America, the 
Peace Corps has been probably the best face that we have ever put 
on in terms of this country. It is very, very important. 

But if we expect people to stay in the Peace Corps, if we expect 
to be able to attract people into the Peace Corps, we have got to 
assure these young men and women that they are going to have 
the necessary communications capability, that they are going to 
have the security, and that they are going to have the housing so 
that they are willing to serve. 

So I appreciate your leadership and look forward to asking you 
some questions. 

Senator Coleman. Thank you. Senator Voinovich. 

Director Vasquez, both my colleagues have raised the Dayton 
Daily News series, which reports a number of attackers who were 
never prosecuted, a 1997 case that was not even reported to the 
U.S. embassy. There was a clear implication in that series that the 
Peace Corps was more interested in preserving its own image than 
in dealing transparently with these incidents. 

I would note, however, that, for instance, the Walter Poirier inci- 
dent, was in 2001. I have received a lot of information from former 
volunteers who were incensed by these charges. One group of 
former volunteers in El Salvador called the articles exaggerated, 
sensational, and riddled with falsehoods. So there are some very 
different perspectives. 

Can you first generally respond to the article, and then specifi- 
cally, if you can talk about steps to improve follow-up after a crime 
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is committed, talk about where we are today. But if you could re- 
spond, I think it would be helpful. 

Mr. Vasquez. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. First of all, in general 
terms I have read the articles, and I will say that, first and fore- 
most, I do not think the Peace Corps should ever stop or deviate 
from learning from the experiences and episodes that have oc- 
curred over the years. The majority of those that were described in 
the articles preceded my time, including Mr. Poirier, but I have ex- 
amined some of those to try to learn from them to see what we can 
do differently. 

But I will tell you that in my view there were some distortions. 
As an example, it was cited that a volunteer dies in service once 
every 2 months. The fact of the matter is I have been Director of 
the Peace Corps for over 2 years, and every loss of life is tragic and 
sad, but to represent that a volunteer dies every 2 months when, 
during my time, 3 volunteers have died in service is a bit of a dis- 
tortion and a bit of a misrepresentation. If I were a reader and saw 
that account, it would cause me some concern. 

But the fact of the matter is that we have taken very significant 
steps and implemented a number of new processes and procedures 
both in the field and here in Washington to enhance the locations, 
the sites where volunteers work, the reporting processes, the guid- 
ance that is provided to countries on where volunteers should be 
located, establishing new positions in each country. As an example, 
the new safety and security coordinators, which did not exist just 
a short couple of years ago, who are now in place who are respon- 
sible in country for the locator forms, to ensure that there is com- 
pliance with the standards and the guidance that the Peace Corps 
has put in place. So there have been very significant changes that 
have now been implemented throughout Peace Corps in response 
to a world that is changing, a world that is evolving. 

If I may comment specifically to one particular point. I am com- 
mitted to expanding and growing the Peace Corps, but only when 
it is appropriate and in a strategic manner. Part of that strategy 
is ensuring that we have, as Senator Voinovich has referred to, the 
infrastructure to be able to sustain the growth of the Peace Corps 
without compromising safety and security. As a former public safe- 
ty official, I can tell you that part of risk management is constant 
risk assessment, and we are constantly reassessing our procedures 
and our policies, with the cooperation and support of our field staff 
to give us guidance, to give us input and feedback on what is going 
right, what is going wrong, and what we can do better. 

Senator Coleman. One area the GAO raised had to do with vol- 
unteer assignments and whether they are defined properly, that if 
they are poorly defined, what it creates is idle time and limited 
contacts with counterparts. And you have, as a result of that, folks 
more apt to run into security problems. The GAO has written that 
“at posts we visited, we found instances of volunteers whose coun- 
terparts had no plans for their volunteers when they arrived at 
their sites. Only after several months and much frustration did the 
volunteers find productive activities.” 

Can you just discuss efforts to improve definition of volunteer as- 
signments? 
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Mr. Vasquez. Well, first of all, an acknowledgement that I make 
right up front is that there are areas where we have sought to im- 
prove and enhance the relationship between host organizations, 
partner organizations, communities in the Peace Corps to be more 
definitive about those jobs. In fact, in the global survey that was 
done, the percentage of volunteers who described the match be- 
tween their skills and the job they were doing was very, very high. 
I think it was in the 80th percentile who responded saying that 
their skills matched the job that they were doing. 

I think it is a result of providing more specific guidance to our 
staffs in country to ensure that when volunteers are placed, they 
are placed in locations where they can make a meaningful con- 
tribution to the community in which they serve, but that volun- 
teers can also take something from the experience of having served. 
So we have been more precise in the guidance. We have set stand- 
ards for ensuring that volunteers are evaluated, and where a vol- 
unteer feels that he or she is not a good match, they are encour- 
aged to communicate with country staff to indicate the kind of dis- 
connect that may occur from time to time to hopefully reestablish 
them in a place or to take corrective action so that there is a better 
and clearer understanding. 

Mr. Chairman, I agree with you. Idle time with volunteers is our 
worst enemy. Consequently, it is in our best interest — and I think 
we have done a fairly good job of making sure that guidance is 
available to country staff so that we minimize those instances 
where volunteers may feel a bit out of place and not connected with 
the job and the site they have been assigned to. 

Senator Coleman. You mentioned in your testimony the areas 
where cell phone service is available and then you talked about 
three modes of communication. On the cell phone issue, do folks 
pay for that themselves? Is it part of the equipment that they are 
given? And could you be more specific, in those areas where there 
is not adequate cell phone coverage, what kind of modes of commu- 
nication do volunteers have with country directors and others? 

Mr. Vasquez. First of all, the cell phone issue is one that has 
been evolving. As you know, cellular technology is evolving very, 
very quickly in some of these countries. So when volunteers are 
able to acquire cell phones, we provide in our communications allo- 
cation that is made to volunteers the opportunity to acquire and to 
maintain a cell phone. 

However, I must emphasize that part of our strategy is to ensure 
that we have backup positions so that we are not fully reliant on 
cellular technology. To do so I think would be compromising the 
safety and security of volunteers. It is just one avenue. 

The other avenues that we use are land-line communications, 
local law enforcement that we have communications with, and also 
the host family or the host organization where volunteers may be 
working have different modes of communication that we are able 
to use and have on a number of occasions. 

We test our processes. I might add at this time that we require 
that our posts engage in an assessment and an evaluation of how 
our communication systems work so that we check the layers of 
communication that exist in country to ensure that they are viable 
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and that they work and that they are in place and that they are 
effective, and where they are not, they are corrected. 

Senator Coleman. Thank you. Director Vasquez. 

Senator Dodd. 

Senator Dodd. Well, thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 
Again, thank you. Director Vasquez, for your testimony here this 
morning. 

Let me, first of all, if I can, ask a general question. To what do 
you attribute this increase in the acts of violence? And then re- 
lated, where are they coming from? Is it mostly urban areas? Are 
there specific regions within the Peace Corps that seem to have 
higher incidences of assaults than others? Give us some picture, if 
you can, globally of, one, why this seems to be occurring in your 
own mind or based on assessments that have been done. If there 
are any areas that have a higher rate than others, I would be curi- 
ous to know about that. 

Mr. Vasquez. First of all. Senator, the fact is that in a number 
of categories, the crime against volunteers over the last 2 or 3 
years has been decreasing. It has not been increasing. So we have 
seen a downturn. We have provided reports that outline the spe- 
cifics that indicate things like major sexual assaults, which have 
shown a decrease in the number of crimes being perpetrated 
against volunteers. 

Senator Dodd. So the number, 1991 to 2002, 125 percent in- 
crease, that number is actually down, 2003-2004, up to now? 

Mr. Vasquez. That is correct, yes. So we have seen a decrease 
in the amount of crimes being perpetrated against volunteers. 
What we do find is that most volunteers, as I stated in my testi- 
mony, feel safe where they live, where they work. I think based on 
the information that I have reviewed in the last several months, 
the exposure, the vulnerability to crime increases in many in- 
stances — and you having been a volunteer, I think you can cer- 
tainly appreciate what I am going to say about places like the Do- 
minican Republic where you served, that once you get into capital 
cities, into highly urbanized areas, the problems of theft, the prob- 
lems of pickpocketing, and other things that occur, occur sometimes 
on transportation systems, on buses, and other modes of transpor- 
tation. Our indicators suggest that that is when volunteers feel 
most vulnerable. 

When we become aware of situations and conditions where we 
see an increase in crimes that are affecting volunteers, be it public 
transportation or otherwise, country staffs conduct an evaluation 
with the safety and security coordinators. It may include the re- 
gional security officer at the embassy. It may include other safety 
and security personnel, local law enforcement to offer new guide- 
lines, offer modification, offer alternative modes of transportation. 

For example, if in an urban area we find that volunteers are 
being victimized on buses as a mode of transportation, the country 
director may authorize the use of private taxis for volunteers to be 
brought in from the fringes of a city to the country office. So we 
take corrective action as we conduct our risk assessments and de- 
tect that there are issues and problems that may be surfacing, de- 
pending on the location, depending on the country. 
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As to the areas where we have seen increases, we have probably 
seen a slight increase in crimes against volunteers occurring prin- 
cipally in Central America, some in South America, and in the Car- 
ibbean, which we call the Inter-America/Pacific Region in the Peace 
Corps. So those are the areas where we have seen a slight increase, 
but that is essentially where we’ve seen a increase in the number 
of crimes, but it has not been dramatically significant. 

Senator Dodd. Compare these numbers. I apologize for not know- 
ing them myself, but the rates of attrition. The rate of attrition is 
around 30 percent, as I am told. Correct me if I am wrong about 
that. That attrition rate, I presume, you have got a relatively high 
rate of attrition I think initially. At least it seemed to me years 
ago. I do not know if it is still true, that you get high attrition rates 
early on in a program. Tell me how this is affecting the violence 
issues, the assault issues. Is that affecting attrition? 

Mr. Vasquez. It is not. I have looked at some numbers just in 
the last week, and the reasons that volunteers cite for early termi- 
nation, many of them are personal in nature, medical issues that 
emerge at home, professional opportunities that develop. A volun- 
teer decides that he or she wants to go to grad school. They secure 
a job that they did not expect. So there are a number of reasons. 
The 30 percent that you cite in the termination rate is one that is 
based on that 27-month period. On an annual basis at Peace Corps 
globally it is about 10 percent of the volunteers who early termi- 
nate. Again, the list of reasons that volunteers terminate is very, 
very long, but most of them are personal in nature, family-related 
issues. Illness may be a factor for some. And as the Peace Corps 
diversifies, that is, older volunteers, married couples, start coming 
into the Peace Corps in greater numbers, we begin to see, of course, 
the corresponding impact of reasons and causes for people to early 
terminate. 

Senator Dodd. Some time ago, the Peace Corps counted an as- 
sault as a single incident, even when there might be more than one 
volunteer involved, rather than identifying, for instance, where 
there were three volunteers who were assaulted as three events, as 
one event. Are you still doing that? 

Mr. Vasquez. Yes, Senator, we are doing it. We are using the 
system that we have discussed and had evaluated by the Depart- 
ment of Justice, Bureau of Crime Statistics, which uses an inci- 
dent-based reporting system. It is a system the Peace Corps has 
used now for I think about 10 years, and it is a system that is es- 
tablished to evaluate incidents because we use them to train, to 
change policies, to change practices, to change procedures. I was in 
law enforcement. We used incident-based reporting to establish 
incidences and crime trends so that then we could take corrective 
action. Peace Corps uses the same approach which is to evaluate 
incidents as they occur. Even though there may be multiple vic- 
tims, we certainly provide assistance, support, remedy, and re- 
course, legal and otherwise, for all of the victims. That is not di- 
minished. We use it on an incident-based platform or methodology 
because we look at the incidents so that we can learn from them; 
we can train accordingly, and we can reform our practices where 
we see a pattern developing of incidents of crimes against volun- 
teers. 
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Senator Dodd. Let me ask you the obvious question here. You 
told me at the outset of my questioning that the actual numbers 
are down in 2003 and 2004 from the 125 percent that the Dayton 
papers identified. 

Mr. Vasquez. Yes. 

Senator Dodd. To what extent would you alter your answer to 
my question if you counted the number of volunteers that were ac- 
tually assaulted as opposed to the incidents? 

Mr. Vasquez. I could provide specific numbers, if you would 
allow me, as a follow-up. There is a very slight difference or mod- 
eration based on the numbers that I have been shown. We keep 
those statistics. We have those statistics available. 

I might also add that under our new process one of the new of- 
fices that we have created at Peace Corps is an office that is dedi- 
cated solely to evaluating crime statistics and data relative to inci- 
dents and number of volunteers who were victimized to look at the 
occurrences, to look at the incidents, and to make recommendations 
on practices and procedures that we might change our in training 
components. What we are basically doing is looking beneath the 
numbers to see what kind of causes, what kind of practices, may 
be contributing to an escalation. 

Senator Dodd. But you understand my question. 

Mr. Vasquez. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dodd. So your numbers do not change then. There still 
is a decline. We are not looking at necessarily more volunteers who 
might have been assaulted in a single incident, my point being is 
you count incidents. You do not count volunteers. 

Mr. Vasquez. That is correct. 

Senator Dodd. So the numbers do not change. Still the numbers 
are going down of the numbers of volunteers who have been as- 
saulted. 

Mr. Vasquez. I would not be able to respond to you directly but 
can provide supplemental information on the specific number, 
whether there would be a significant impact. I have seen a snap- 
shot of the last 5 years or so, and if you look at the number of inci- 
dents, the number of volunteers impacted in those incidents and 
compare them year to year, the difference in the number of victims 
per year is very, very slight. 

Senator Dodd. Good. Mr. Chairman, it might be worthwhile to 
get that. 

Senator Coleman. Please provide that. Director Vasquez. Thank 
you. 

[The information referred to above follows:] 
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Overview of Major Sexual and Physical Assaults 
by Number of PCVs Involved, 2000-2004 

2000 


Type of incident 'Events^'^ ™of PCVs*^^'^ 

OT tvents p(,y or klvs 

Major Sexual Assault 11 3 16 4170 

Major Physical Assault 26 6 37 6831 


Source: Assault Notification and Surveillance System (ANSS). Data is accurate as ot 6/30/04. 

In 2000, the breakdowns of assaults are as follows: 

• Major Sexual Assaults 

• 8 events involved 1 PCV 

• 2 event involved 2 PCVs 

• 1 event involved 4 PCVs 

• Major Physical Assaults 

• 20 events involved 1 PCV 

• 3 events involved 2 PCVs 

• 2 events involved 3 PCVs 

• 1 event involved 5 PCVs 


2001 


Type of incidenf 

Total Number 
of Events 

Number of 
Events w/more 
than one PCV 

Total Number 
of PCVs 

V/T Years 

Major Sexual Assault 

23 

0 

23 

4089 

Major Physical Assault 

21 

8 

36 

6729 


Source: Assault Notification and Surveillance System (ANSS). Data is accurate as ot 6/30/04. 


In 2001, the breakdowns of assaults are as follows: 

• Major Sexual Assaults 

• 23 events involved 1 PCV 

• Minor Physical Assaults 

• 13 events involved 1 PCV 

• 5 events involved 2 PCVs 

• 2 events involved 3 PCVs 

• 1 event involved 7 PCVs 
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2002 


Type of incident ^“if'Even"tf Evl^'^w/more pn7s‘^®'' V/T Years 

OT tvents p(,y or klvs 

Major Sexual Assault 17 0 17 3808 

Major Physical Assault 20 5 29 6277 


Source: Assault Notification and Surveillance System (ANSS). Data is accurate as ot 6/30/04. 

In 2002, the breakdowns of assaults are as follows: 

• Major Sexual Assaults 

• 17 events involved 1 PCV 

• Major Physical Assaults 

• 15 events involved 1 PCV 

• 2 events involved 2 PCVs 

• 2 events involved 3 PCVs 

• 1 event involved 4 PCVs 


2003 


Type of incident ^°of Events^'^ ™of PCVs*^^'^ 

or tvents or ttvs 

Major Sexual Assault 11 2 13 3931 

Major Physical Assault 20 6 35 6656 


Source: Assault Notification and Surveillance System (ANSS). Data is accurate as ot 6/30/04. 

In 2003, the breakdowns of assaults are as follows: 

• Major Sexual Assaults 

• 9 events involved 1 PCV 

• 2 events involved 2 PCVs 

• Major Physical Assaults 

• 14 events involved 1 PCV 

• 2 events involved 2 PCVs 

• 2 events involved 3 PCVs 

• 1 event involved 4 PCVs 

• 1 event involved 7 PCVs 

Senator Dodd. I see the time is up. I will come back. We are 
going to have another round, I suppose, of questions too. 

There is a piece that I have been asked by Senator Sarbanes to 
include in the record, some comments by Hugh Pickens, who is the 
publisher of the Peace Corps Online, regarding the 5-year rule. And 
I would like to ask unanimous consent to include that. 

Senator Coleman. Without objection. 

[The letter referred to by Senator Dodd follows:] 

A Critical Flaw in the Proposed Peace Corps Safety and Security Bill 

Mr. Chairman: 

My name is Hugh Pickens, I served in the Peace Corps in Peru from 1970 to 1973, 
I publish a Web Site and News Forum that is read by 100,000 Returned Peace 
Corps Volunteers and Friends of the Peace Corps every month, and I am here to 
point out a critical fault in the proposed “Peace Corps Safety and Security Bill of 
2003” that needs to be corrected before this bill passes the Senate. 

the five-year rule 

The Peace Corps is unique among federal agencies because employees receive 
time-limited appointments and most employees are limited to a maximum of five 
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years of employment with the agency. The five-year rule has been a cornerstone of 
Peace Corps’ organizational structure and has kept the Peace Corps institutionally 
young and innovative over the past 40 years. Its purpose is to ensure that the agen- 
cy does not fall into the trap of entrenched government bureaucracies where it is 
impossible to fire a civil servant no matter how incompetent he or she may be. As 
a volunteer organization, the principle has been that neither Peace Corps volunteers 
nor Peace Corps employees have lifetime employment at the agency. 

The five-year rule was instituted by Sargent Shriver and was codified into law 
as an amendment to the Peace Corps Act in 1965. Over the years there have been 
numerous critiques of the five-year rule: that it interferes with the Peace Corps’ in- 
stitutional memory, that the agency continually has to break in new people, and 
that the Peace Corps has to let people go just when they are getting good at their 
jobs. 

At the same time the rule has been modified so that a certain percentage of Peace 
Corps employees are eligible to have their employment extended for up to 8V2 years 
(three 2 V 2 year terms plus a one year extension). Still the principle of “In, Up, and 
Out” has remained the same over the past 40 years — to keep the Peace Corps insti- 
tutionally young by continuously bringing in new blood. 

An Exemption to the Five-Year Rule 

One year ago a clause was put into the “Consolidated Appropriations Bill of 2003” 
that exempted employees working in Safety and Security from the five-year rule: 

Quote: 

Provided further. That the Director of the Peace Corps may make ap- 
pointments or assignments, or extend current appointments or assign- 
ments, to permit United States citizens to serve for periods in excess of 5 
years in the case of individuals whose appointment or assignment, such as 
regional safety security officers and employees within the Office of the In- 
spector General, involves the safety of Peace Corps volunteers: 

Provided further. That the Director of the Peace Corps may make such 
appointments or assignments notwithstanding the provisions of section 7 of 
the Peace Corps Act limiting the length of an appointment or assignment, 
the circumstances under which such an appointment or assignment may ex- 
ceed 5 years, and the percentage of appointments or assignments that can 
be made in excess of 5 years. 

Director Vasquez supported this change to the five-year rule and wrote letters to 
over fifty members of Congress on the Conference Committee for the Appropriations 
bill urging them to support this change to the five-year rule. 

This Bill Expands the Exemption 

The “Safety and Security Bill” that is now under consideration takes the exemp- 
tion one step further and provides an exemption to the five year rule to employees 
who work in safety and security, members of the Inspector General’s office and per- 
sonnel involved in medical services. 

This Bill also contains a clause for the Comptroller General to study the five year 
rule and report back in one year with recommendations, if any, for legislation to 
amend provisions of the Peace Corps Act relating to the five year rule. 

These exemptions will create a two-tiered employment structure at the Peace 
Corps which will damage morale at the agency. More importantly, these “lifers” will 
begin to dominate PC operations given their longevity and “institutional knowl- 
edge,” resulting in cynicism and hard feelings among non-tenured staff. Returned 
Volunteers also fear that over the next few years the increasing numbers and influ- 
ence of safety and security employees not subject to the five-year rule will change 
the nature of the Peace Corps. 

Hugh Pickens, 

Publisher, Peace Corps Online, 

Baltimore, MD. 

Senator Coleman. Senator Voinovich. 

Senator Voinovich. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

You were saying that the incidents of violence are down. Is there 
any area of the world where incidents of violence are up? 

Mr. Vasquez. Again, Senator, I think the area of the Inter-Amer- 
ica/Pacific Region is an area where we have seen an increase, a 
slight increase. I cannot offer you specific numbers right now, but 
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that is the region where we have seen some slight increases, and 
we are taking steps to address some of the issues, some of the con- 
siderations, and to evaluate what we might be able to change or 
do differently to reduce and minimize the impact on volunteers. 

Senator Voinovich. How many volunteers do we have that are 
in Muslim countries? 

Mr. Vasquez. Approximately 20 to 22 percent of the volunteers 
serving in the Peace Corps are serving in Muslim countries. 

Senator Voinovich. Have you noticed any increase in incidents 
since 9/11? 

Mr. Vasquez. No, Senator, none whatsoever. No variation in 
terms of occurrences. 

Senator Voinovich. In other words, the fact that there are Peace 
Corps volunteers in a Muslim country has not been a source of irri- 
tation in terms of their presence there? There has been some feel- 
ing of secularism, bringing values that are not consistent with the 
faith of the individuals that are there. 

Mr. Vasquez. No, sir, on the contrary. There has been tremen- 
dous support. Last year we reentered or entered Azerbaijan, Alba- 
nia, and Chad, countries that are Muslim countries, and I just re- 
turned from a visit to Azerbaijan and our program has had a tre- 
mendous launch in that country, enjoying great success, embraced 
by governmental leaders, embraced by communities. The volun- 
teers have been on the ground for about 4 months and have re- 
ceived a tremendous welcome in that country, and we continue to 
see that pattern throughout. So we have seen no impacts, and we 
do monitor very, very closely all countries in Peace Corps, but we 
monitor countries throughout the world. In this instance, we note 
no events or occurrences that would cause us concern. 

Senator Voinovich. I am interested in it. If you have got any 
extra information on it and can make it available, I would appre- 
ciate it because I think that that is a wonderful area where we can, 
with the growing fundamentalism and some extremism, have an 
outreach of people going into these countries and spending time 
with individuals, again bringing to them what our value system is, 
which I think is very, very important and could be a real area for 
some real good initiative in terms of breaking down some of the 
misconceptions that we have been seeing lately around the world. 

[Additional information submitted by Mr. Vasquez follows:] 

Peace Corps Programs in Predominantly Muslim Countries — An Overview 

The Peace Corps continues to support programs in countries with predominantly 
Muslim populations, namely, countries in the Sahel, North Africa, Middle East, 
Central and South Asia. Three out of four of our new country entries in 2003 were 
in predominantly Muslim countries — Albania, Azerbaijan, and Chad — bringing our 
total program involvement from 14 nations in 2002 to 17 in 2004. We also re-en- 
tered Jordan and Morocco, increasing the total number of Volunteers working in 
countries with predominantly Muslim populations to over 20 percent. The Peace 
Corps’ mission in these countries matches our efforts worldwide and continues to 
be important. Host communities are exposed to positive and personal images of 
Americans, and returning Volunteers share their new understanding of these dif- 
ferent cultures with friends and family in the United States. 

As is true throughout the world, our potential to expand into additional countries 
with Muslim populations is dependent on a written expression of interest from a 
senior host government representative, a positive in-country assessment, and avail- 
able resources. The funding must be available to support administrative start-up. 
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training, and Volunteer program support. The inviting country must meet safety 
and security criteria, including a stable operational environment; access to effective 
and reliable communications; available, safe and affordable housing; access to essen- 
tial services, such as health care and banking; and access to evacuation logistical 
support. 

Likewise, expanding the number of Volunteers in any current country is influ- 
enced by resources, program opportunities, and safety and security considerations. 
Our research verifies that safety and security concerns are country specific and 
show no ethnic, religious, or regional pattern. 

The Peace Corps tracks assault events, both major and minor, through a sophisti- 
cated data tracking system. In reviewing the data, there is no pattern of assault 
events indicating a difference in the safety and security of Volunteers in countries 
with significant Muslim populations versus other Peace Corps countries. In fact, the 
region with the highest rate of major assault events over the past five years is the 
region without predominantly Muslim populated countries. 

Thus, based on our data, Volunteers serving in Sahel, North Africa, Middle East, 
Central and South Asian countries are equally safe and secure as Volunteers world 
wide. We monitor individual country situations carefully, and if a situation pre- 
cludes Volunteers being able to continue their work and community interaction ef- 
fectively, we reassess our presence in the country. We see no regional or ethnic pat- 
terns to these assessments. 

Senator VoiNOViCH. I would also like to see the change in ori- 
entation that you have, if you have got a piece of paper on what 
the orientation was before you came in and what the orientation 
is now, just to get a feel for how it has been changed. 

[Additional information submitted by Mr. Vasquez follows:] 

Additional “Orientation” on Safety and Security 

Staging is the two-day orientation for Peace Corps trainees that takes place in 
the United States prior to departing for their host country. In the summer of 2002, 
the Peace Corps extended staging from a one-day to a two-day orientation and de- 
veloped a new accompanying curriculum to focus almost exclusively on safety and 
security and the importance of personal responsibility. This reinforces the themes 
articulated during the application process and flows directly to the two to three 
months of intense pre-service training that follows. The staging includes training on: 

• Peace Corps’ overall approach to safety and security; 

• Awareness of policies and procedures that must be followed; 

• Acceptance of cultural differences that exist and willingness to make adjust- 
ments; 

• Awareness of risks and how they can be managed; and 

• Understanding that Volunteers, Peace Corps staff, community have specific re- 
sponsibilities for Volunteer safety. 

In addition to the information provided by recruiters and others in the application 
process thus far, the staging kit that is sent out several weeks prior to staging now 
contains a Peace Corps document entitled “Approach to Safety and Security” that 
outlines key points on safety and risk management. 

Another new component to staging is the presence of a representative from the 
Country Desk Unit throughout the staging event. Not only is this individual a key 
contact for Volunteers and their families, but the Country Desk representative is 
available to provide country-specific information for trainees on expectations, cul- 
tural sensitivities, and security incidents. 

Senator VoiNOVfCH. Do you keep track of how often contacts are 
made with individuals who are serving? Do you have statistics on 
that? How often does the country director or associate country di- 
rector communicate with an individual? 

Mr. Vasquez. Just for clarification. Senator, contact with the vol- 
unteers? 

Senator VoiNOViCH. Yes. Once a week, once a month, once every 
6 months? You say you have got the new safety and security people 
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and you have got them out around the world, hut I would be inter- 
ested in knowing just how often do they have that contact. 

Mr. Vasquez. Well, if I may respond very briefly, first of all, 
there are minimum standards that are established by Peace Corps, 
that a volunteer must be visited at least two times during the first 
year, one time during the second year. That is minimal guidelines. 

What is more important to note is that throughout the year the 
trainers, the staff, the support staff, the medical staff, and other 
staff within that country will visit with the volunteers. So there is 
probably in most countries a greater frequency of that. There are 
volunteer leaders, what we call wardens, individuals who are vol- 
unteers but who are responsible for a certain area in the context 
of safety and security, the interaction with the host organization or 
the partners, the collaborators with whom the volunteers work. 

So there is a frequency of interaction, and although at first 
glance the minimal guidelines may seem few and far between in 
terms of twice a year, the fact of the matter is that the staff within 
country, beyond just the country director, interact with volunteers 
on an ongoing basis. So the frequency may be higher, depending on 
the volunteer, depending on the kind of work and the proximity of 
the volunteer. 

Senator VOINOVICH. I am not really interested in having every 
move monitored or statistic kept track of, but if I gave you the 
names of two or three individuals and asked you, could you let me 
know how often they have been contacted? Could you do that? 

Mr. Vasquez. I suspect we could provide you some fairly accu- 
rate information on that. 

Senator VoiNOViCH. So you would have a pretty good idea. You 
would have a file on an individual and in that file would be infor- 
mation regarding how often they had visited? 

Mr. Vasquez. I do not know specifically how a country would 
keep a specific file on a volunteer, but I could certainly provide that 
information to you. 

Senator Voinovich. In terms of the issue of communication, 
since you have been there, is there a requirement that there be 
communication, that they have to be available? 

Mr. Vasquez. Yes, Senator. There is a requirement not only that 
we have a communications plan in place within our emergency ac- 
tion plan. Maybe I can take a moment here. Every country is re- 
quired to have an emergency action plan. That plan is developed 
and designed to deal with any and all scenarios that may develop 
in a country. I will cite the six evacuations that have been con- 
ducted on my watch. It has ranged everything from countries like 
Madagascar to Cote d’Ivoire, to the SARS situation in China. Every 
one of those countries, every one of those evacuations was success- 
ful in great part because our communications plans worked because 
when we approve an evacuation, we exercise that communications 
plan to let the volunteers know that they are either to consolidate 
or they are going to need to prepare to leave country for emergency 
reasons. 

So we do have a communications plan in every country. It is test- 
ed to ensure that it is in place, that it works. Perhaps most impor- 
tantly, in response to the General Accounting Office concern about 
some inconsistency, we now ensure that all of our posts are compli- 
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ant and that they all meet the standards so that we minimize; and 
frankly, our goal is to eliminate any inconsistencies that may occur. 
We require our posts to test their plan, to ensure that it works, and 
when it does not work, to take corrective action where appropriate. 

Senator VOINOVICH. But fundamentally they have got better com- 
munications than they did before you came on board. 

Mr. Vasquez. I believe so. Senator. If I may just add. Of course, 
as I mentioned earlier in my testimony, cellular technology has 
evolved almost on a monthly basis in some countries. So as that 
net of communication expands, then it gives us an opportunity to 
create one more layer of communication and a greater linkage. 
Frankly, I would not take credit for the evolution of the cellular 
technology, but it sure is helping us. 

Senator Coleman. Thank you. Senator Voinovich. 

We are going to do a 5-minute follow-up round of questioning. 

Director Vasquez, I want to talk a little bit about the 5-year rule. 
I understand Senator Sarbanes also had some concerns about that. 
In your testimony, you noted that there were 23 exemptions, 19 of 
which are safety related. I will lay out the questions and then you 
can answer them in whatever order you see fit. 

One, I would like to understand what is the rationale is. Second, 
the exemptions. Have those been done by executive order? Is there 
any legislation needed to deal with this 5-year rule? Specifically 
talk to me about the impact it has on volunteer safety. 

Mr. Vasquez. Well, Mr. Chairman, 2 years ago in our appropria- 
tions bill, language was included that authorized the Director of 
the Peace Corps to exempt employees who worked in safety and se- 
curity from the 5-year rule. Conceptually the 5-year rule has been 
viewed as a way of generating a turnover or a rotation in Peace 
Corps that keeps the agency, as some have described it, fresh, en- 
ergized. It minimizes the chances of an entrenched bureaucracy 
from taking hold and therefore maybe minimizing or affecting the 
creativity that I think makes the Peace Corps such a unique agen- 
cy and such a unique organization. 

However, the 5-year rule — and as I have said to some folks, there 
are some days I wake up and I think it is terrific, and there are 
other days I wake up and I think it could use some changes be- 
cause what you do lose in the process in some cases is institutional 
memory, some continuity. In fact, in some cases, you lose talent 
that may contemplate or consider coming to work at Peace Corps, 
but we lose some candidates because they do not want to be bound 
to a limitation of service. 

So with safety and security, we conducted an evaluation and 
identified 23 positions that we know to be fully dedicated to volun- 
teer safety and security. Those positions have now been cleared to 
be exempt from the 5-year rule. 

The second wave gets a little more complicated, and that is why 
in my testimony I pointed out that we have retained a third party 
consultant to do an evaluation and provide us some criteria and 
recommendations on what the second grouping should be of those 
who should be exempt from the 5-year rule. Is it someone whose 
job is 20 percent safety and security, 30 percent, 50 percent, 60 
percent? We need some clarity on those kinds of things. So we are 
conducting that evaluation, and as soon as that report is available. 
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it is my intention to review and, where appropriate, approve those 
positions. 

Senator Coleman. Please keep us posted on the progress of that 
study. I would like to have that information as soon as possible. 

Mr. Vasquez. Certainly. 

Senator Coleman. I would like to talk just a little hit about fe- 
male volunteers. The GAO report found that I think more than a 
third of female volunteers report sexual harassment on a monthly 
basis. Have you found that single female volunteers posted alone 
suffer more incidents of sexual assaults and are there any extra 
self-defense measures that are taken to protect these volunteers? 

Mr. Vasquez. On the first question, the issue of women in the 
Peace Corps, we have seen an increase in the number of women in 
the Peace Corps. Up to about 60 percent of all of the volunteers 
today are women. Consequently we have revised our training com- 
ponents at the training level, when volunteers come into service 
initially during that first training phase, to address and provide in- 
formation to women volunteers about some of the conditions and 
circumstances that they may confront and face during the course 
of working, living in a community, and commuting in a community. 
So we try to put some information on the table so that that is 
available. We are continually providing in-service training to be re- 
sponsive to that. 

In terms of the statistics on victimization, on sexual harassment, 
or comments, cat calls, and other things like that, it is on a coun- 
try-by-country basis, and I really could not provide you, although 
we can do some research and provide maybe a more narrow profile, 
but based on the statistics that I have reviewed, it varies from 
country to country. But we try to respond to that with ongoing 
training. 

Senator Coleman. Does this training include self-defense train- 
ing? 

Mr. Vasquez. I was going to comment that the subject comes up 
from time to time. I will tell you that having been in law enforce- 
ment and having been an officer who designed a program that 
every high school girl or woman in my community back in Cali- 
fornia received as training, our emphasis was not self-defense. Our 
emphasis was crime prevention. Our emphasis was about man- 
aging self in terms of circumstances, being aware of your sur- 
roundings. Prevention, frankly, at least in my mind, having taught 
that area, is about crime prevention because there is a high risk 
or an element of risk that when someone resists a purse snatch or 
some other crime, unless you are very, very well trained and you 
have maintained your capacity to respond physically, there could 
be some peril, which then could complicate a situation and frankly 
make it worse than the initial encounter. So we are not averse to 
it, but I think there would be some pretty extensive studies and 
evaluation that would need to be conducted in light of some of the 
risks that are tied to “self-defense.” 

Senator Coleman. So I am clear then, you mean self-protection 
in a broader context, being aware of your surroundings, making 
sure that you are not distracted. Oftentimes a lot of incidents occur 
when people are on cell phones. That kind of broader self-protec- 
tion, is that provided then on a regular basis? 
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Mr. Vasquez. It is part of our training to talk about the kinds 
of risks that volunteers are subjected to when they are on public 
transportation systems in their communities. There are commu- 
nities where the volunteers set up an alarm system, a notification 
system, whether it be a whistle, whether it be a verbal signal. 
Women volunteers have shared with me that they have a system 
set up in their host community so that if they are in a small com- 
munity and they are living with a host family — and a considerable 
percentage do — then they have a system set up so that when that 
whistle or some other signal is activated, the family knows to re- 
spond or knows that the volunteer may need some assistance or 
may be in distress. So there are different things that are talked 
about, things that are shared with volunteers, practices that have 
worked successfully both at work, at home, and while in public 
places, and that is done frequently. 

Senator Coleman. Thank you. 

Senator Dodd. 

Senator Dodd. Thanks very much. 

I think your point, Mr. Director, is a very good one on preven- 
tion. I think that makes the most sense. 

I was just going down the summary, just to pick up on the Chair- 
man’s questions. Again, there is nothing worse than people who go 
back, “when I was in school, we walked barefoot.” So I will preface 
my comments. 

When I was a volunteer, I think the male to female ration was 
2 to 1. I think those numbers are right. Back in the earlier days 
of the Peace Corps, the majority of volunteers were male. There 
has been a significant change in the profile of a volunteer today. 
As you point out, 60 percent are women. 

But I was intrigued going down these numbers of the trends in 
the 2002 safety report. On the sexual assaults, in more than 44 
percent of the incidents it was a friend or an acquaintance of the 
victim. The volunteer was alone with the assailant in 86 percent 
of the cases. Those two statistics seem to jump out. The point being 
that I do not know what the profile looks like today. I am sure it 
varies from country to country, but the idea of having pairs of vol- 
unteers, particularly with women, in more remote areas or places 
where there is going to be less opportunity for people to come and 
respond to whistles or whatever the prevention mechanisms you 
suggest. I would be curious whether or not the data supports this. 
Whereas in more congested areas where there are apt to be people 
who can hear something going on, you may have less of a problem. 
It just is raised as a point of interest. The tandem approach with 
people who may be more vulnerable to attack may do a lot to re- 
duce the incidents of it. 

I do not know if that is part of the practices or not. Is it part 
of that today, or how do you look at that? You do not make deci- 
sions on where to locate volunteers based on that at all? 

Mr. Vasquez. Senator, what we do is we provide very specific 
guidance to the posts and to the staff in country as to what the ex- 
pectations should be and what the standards should be for housing 
and locating a volunteer. Typically, before a volunteer lives at his 
or her site, assuming they are not going to live with a host family 
(and a considerable percentage do), every volunteer lives with a 
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host family initially until they have identified a location for perma- 
nent housing. 

The numbers of volunteers who find their housing satisfactory 
and safe is again in the 90th percentile. So I think our approach 
is working in the context that we do not just send a volunteer, man 
or woman, to a community and say, well, go out and find some 
housing, you are on your own. We place them first with a host fam- 
ily in the community so that they get the opportunity to 

Senator Dodd. No. I understood that. I am talking about actually 
pairing up volunteers in more remote areas where — in fact, these 
numbers are holding up — where you get people alone — that the as- 
sailant is a known person to the victim, it seems to me that, where 
possible, having tandem volunteers serving in an area makes more 
sense than not. That is the general point I am making. Obviously, 
there are exceptions to this, but I am just wondering, given the 
high rate of women as volunteers today, whether or not that is a 
presumption we try to make and whether or not that actually 
might reduce the number of assaults we are seeing in the sexually 
related area. 

Mr. Vasquez. We do not have information that would suggest to 
us 

Senator Dodd. I am curious about that. 

Mr. Vasquez (continuing). that doubling volunteers, or clus- 

tering, as they call it, would impact the numbers. 

Senator Dodd. Let me raise that as a question for you and 
maybe you can get back and give us some sense of that. 

Mr. Vasquez. Certainly. 

[Additional information submitted by Mr. Vasquez follows:] 

Research on the Relationship Between Contact With Other Volunteers and 
Volunteer Safety (Pairing) 

In the bi-annual Volunteer survey, we ask questions about the overall Volunteer 
experience including questions about perceptions of safety. The results from the 
most recent survey (2002) show the following: 

• Volunteers feel increasingly safe the smaller the community in which they live 
and work, and this trend is quite significant. They feel most safe on islands and 
in small villages, and least safe in capital cities. 

• There is a correlation between Volunteers feeling less safe in capital cities and 
the frequency of seeing other Volunteers. The more they see other Volunteers, 
the less safe they feel in capital cities. 

• There is a correlation between Volunteers feeling integrated into their commu- 
nities and the frequency of seeing other Volunteers. The more they see other 
Volunteers the less integrated they feel in their communities — a key safety fac- 
tor. 

• There is a correlation between Volunteers reporting sexual or racial harassment 
and the frequency of seeing other Volunteers. The more they see other Volun- 
teers, the more frequently they report sexual or racial harassment. 

Senator Dodd. I also want to raise — I will not ask for a response 
to this — the issue of the 5-year rule. I am a strong supporter of it. 
We have obviously made exceptions over the years. Loret Ruppe is 
an example where a director served — I forget how many years — I 
think it was 8 years and did an incredible job, by the way, just a 
remarkable director. I know you know that as well. So I am not 
rigid about the rule, but I always like it to be that the presumption 
is in favor of the rule and you have really got to make a strong 
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case to overcome that presumption. But there is a concern being 
raised that if we begin to expand this, you end up having an en- 
trenched bureaucracy in the Peace Corps, which can overwhelm the 
agency, and the vitality of the Peace Corps in no small measure I 
think is attributed to the fact that there has been this turnover 
every 5 years. It has maintained a lot of its youthfulness, if you 
will, as an organization. So I just raise that. 

Quickly before my time runs out, I want to raise a couple of 
things. One, the GAO report here on page 3 of the report says, we 
reported that the Peace Corps headquarters had developed a safety 
and security framework but that the field’s implementation of the 
framework had produced varying results. And they go down to the 
last sentence of that paragraph saying, however, recent Inspector 
General reports indicate that safety and security shortcomings in 
the field are still occurring. 

So I commend you for what you are doing, obviously, in trying 
to establish a plan. It seems to me we have got to try to follow up 
to make sure that the implementation is occurring at the field 
level. Again, this is difficult. The success of a volunteer is their 
ability to connect and relate to a community and if they become 
overly burdened with security, it makes it awfully difficult to get 
the job done. So striking that balance is not an easy challenge, I 
admit, but I would encourage you to sort of follow up with that 
field to get reports back on how we can enhance that security. 

Secondly or thirdly — and this I do want a quick answer to, if you 
could give it to us. One is how much do you think this may cost. 
The bills that have been introduced by our colleagues. Senators 
DeWine and Durbin, call for security people. You may have asked 
this already, but I would be interested in whether or not you have 
made an assessment of what the cost of the Peace Corps would be 
if you were to fulfill the DeWine-Durbin requirements on security 
in their legislation. 

Lastly, one provision of their bill calls for the Peace Corps to as- 
sign its own security officer to each country. I wonder if you think 
this is an appropriate post for the Peace Corps to fill. 

Mr. Vasquez. On the first part of your question. Senator, were 
you asking about the cost implications of the whole bill or specific 
to 

Senator Dodd. Specific to the security piece. 

Mr. Vasquez. Well, one of the elements that has been talked 
about and proposed is the idea of American hires serving as the 
safety and security coordinators in each of our posts. We have not 
run the numbers on those costs, but just on its face they would be 
significant, very, very significant. 

Senator Dodd. Is that security through our embassy there or 
separate? 

Mr. Vasquez. No. The safety and security coordinators are newly 
created positions 

Senator Dodd. Within the Peace Corps. 

Mr. Vasquez (continuing). for Peace Corps. 

Senator Dodd. Only Peace Corps. 

Mr. Vasquez. That is correct. 

Senator Dodd. No connection with the U.S. embassy. 
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Mr. Vasquez. No. Exclusively dedicated to the Peace Corps and 
to volunteer safety at each post. 

The benefit of having host country nationals in those positions — 
and although we do have some Americans, in fact, return Peace 
Corps volunteers who are serving in those positions now, but the 
fact is that many of them are host country nationals who have been 
in law enforcement, who know the country, who know the system, 
who know the geography, who know the infrastructure, who know 
the criminal justice system, and they bring tremendous knowledge 
to the table, and they provide us some very, very good guidance 
and some good perspective on how to manage safety and security 
in a host country. 

On your first comment, we have not run specific numbers, but 
on its face, it would be very, very substantial costs for the Peace 
Corps. 

Senator Dodd. I think it would be helpful for us to get that be- 
cause I think Senators DeWine and Durbin have raised a good 
point with their bill. We are obviously going to be asked about it. 
It would be very helpful to get from the Peace Corps what the costs 
are that we are talking about here. If you are going to simulta- 
neously increase the number of volunteers in the field, then we bet- 
ter have some feel of what that is going to cost, not only what it 
would cost today, but I would like you to match those numbers up 
with increases so we have an overall sense of this thing or every- 
thing is going to suffer as a result, both security as well as recruit- 
ment, if that is our goal. 

Thanks. 

[Additional information submitted in response to Senator Dodd’s 
question follows:] 

Peace Corps Safety and Security Coordinators 

The cost of adding 74 direct American hires at each post in FY 2005 = $14.8 million. 

(This includes all 71 posts, the opening of the Mexico program this fall & the ad- 
dition of two new countries in FY 2005.) In subsequent years, this cost would only 
increase. To put this amount in context — the Peace Corps’ current budget is $308 
million for FY 2004. The agency received a $13 million increase from FY 2003, 
which was $51 million below the President’s request. 

The Safety and Security Coordinator provides logistical and administrative sup- 
port to senior staff at post on safety and security matters. Manual Section 270 (re- 
lated to safety and security) requires posts to maintain up-to-date information, such 
as accurate site locator forms, site history forms, training components, site visit 
verification and reports, and assault incident reports. The Safety and Security Coor- 
dinator must be able to perform other functions, such as coordinating with staff dur- 
ing the testing of the EAPs and the appropriate recording and dissemination of re- 
sults — including any revisions. All Safety and Security Coordinators are hired as 
Personal Service Contracts (PSCs), and almost all (97%) are host country nationals. 
These host country nationals are often former law enforcement officials and can 
readily navigate the language, cultural norms, and laws of the host country. 

Since the primary security need at post is for logistical support at the Peace Corps 
office and in the field, a host country national is completely competent — if not bet- 
ter — positioned to be effective on behalf of the Volunteer. 

The Peace Corps Country Director, a U.S. citizen, is the official charged with the 
ultimate responsibility of Peace Corps Volunteers’ safety and security at post, and 
is therefore the primary recipient of security or threat information coming from the 
U.S. Embassy. The Country Director appropriately maintains high-level contact 
with the Ambassador, Regional Security Officer (RSO), and others. In fact, the 
Country Director is a member of the Embassy’s Emergency Action Committee and 
is fully briefed during times of crises or increased alert. The Country Director tasks 
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the in-country staff to perform the security related functions required to adequately 
prepare for any routine or emergency safety situation. 

Additionally, each post is covered by a field-based Peace Corps Safety and Secu- 
rity Officer (PCSSO). These individuals act as security consultants for Country Di- 
rectors and regional security staff at every post. They must be U.S. citizens and 
maintain strong working relationships with the Embassy’s Regional Security Offi- 
cer. 

Senator Coleman. Thank you, Senator Dodd. 

Senator Voinovich. 

Senator Voinovich. I just have one question. Have you changed 
the examination of the host families since you have been on board 
in terms of the procedure that is used to determine reliability of 
the families that your volunteers are going into? 

Mr. Vasquez. The host families are screened and evaluated on 
a country-by-country basis, and the procedures and the processes 
that we have put in place include 

Senator Voinovich. Does the Peace Corps do the evaluation, not 
the host country? The Peace Corps does the evaluation? 

Mr. Vasquez. The Peace Corps staff in the host country, the 
country director and the supporting staff in the Peace Corps coun- 
try do an evaluation of the family and do the evaluation of the site, 
taking into account that safety and security is a very, very impor- 
tant aspect of where we place volunteers with host families. That 
is absolutely a component. 

Senator Voinovich. Is there a tendency to have a repetition of 
families? In other words, in a country where we have been for 10- 
15 years, families continue to participate in the program? 

Mr. Vasquez. Senator, I do not have specific information on that. 
I would be glad to follow up with information on that specifically 
because, again, I suspect, as has happened so often in Peace Corps, 
because our countries are so varied and conditions and cir- 
cumstances are so varied, there are variations on that, and there 
are probably some families who have been supporting Peace Corps 
volunteers for years and there are others who may rotate in and 
out of the process. 

[Additional information submitted by Mr. Vasquez follows:] 

Placement of Volunteers With Host Families After a Security Incident 

All Peace Corps posts have established and maintain site history files. This is an 
important part of the compliance mechanism for manual Section 270, related to 
safety and security. The site history files contain information on site assessments 
and site visits, as well as reported security incidents, thus, if the Peace Corps has 
records to indicate that a security incident has taken place that involves a specific 
host family; the Peace Corps will ensure that Volunteers will not be placed with 
that family. If the situation warrants, not only will the Peace Corps refrain from 
placing Volunteers with the host family, but also in the community in which the 
incident occurred. 

Senator Voinovich. In this article in the Dayton Daily News, 
Kevin Leville of Ventura, California reported that he had been bur- 
glarized three times during his service, and they were all reported 
to the Peace Corps staff and nothing happened. Ultimately the 
place was broken into and he was beaten to death. If you get com- 
plaints like this, how fast do you respond to them? 

Mr. Vasquez. Well, Senator, first, I place expectations with my 
country directors, and I have made it very clear and I have spoken 
with every country director in Peace Corps. I interview the can- 
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didates for country directors one on one. They are my selection, and 
I make it very clear that I have expectations, that they understand 
that we are a volunteer-based organization and the volunteer is 
number one. 

They also understand or should understand, because it is articu- 
lated, that if a volunteer has issues relative to safety or security, 
or where the fulfillment of the opportunity to be a good Peace 
Corps volunteer is not being met, I have an expectation that the 
country director and staff will be responsive to that volunteer. With 
the enhancement of a safety and security coordinator, we now have 
additional staff that can also address safety and security issues 
when that volunteer feels that safety and security is not to the 
standards that he or she expects. 

My test is that when a volunteer’s work is disrupted, interrupted 
or distracted, then we are not doing our job, and we try to be re- 
sponsive. When volunteers let us know and when they commu- 
nicate with us, my expectation is that the country staff be respon- 
sive to the needs of a volunteer when a site, when a job, and expec- 
tations are not being met. 

Senator VOINOVICH. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Coleman. Thank you. Senator Voinovich. 

Director Vasquez, I want to thank you for your testimony, and 
I want to thank you for your leadership. 

Mr. Vasquez. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Coleman. What we are going to do is we are going to 
combine the next two panels. So our next panel will be Mr. Jess 
Ford, Director, International Affairs and Trade at U.S. General Ac- 
counting Office; Mr. Kevin Quigley, President, National Peace 
Corps Association, Washington, D.C.; Ms. Cynthia Threlkeld, Gua- 
temala Country Director, Peace Corps; and Ms. Gladys Maloy, 
former Peace Corps Romania volunteer. 

I do anticipate that we have a series of votes around 11:15. So 
what we will do is we will begin the testimony. If votes come up, 
we will recess, then come back and finish. We will start with Mr. 
Ford, then followed by Mr. Quigley, Ms. Threlkeld. And do I pro- 
nounce it right? Is it Maloy? 

Ms. Maloy. Maloy. 

Senator Coleman. The usual pronunciation. 

We will start from there. Note that we have a timing system, and 
when it gets to amber, please sum up. If you have written state- 
ments, they will be entered into the record as a whole. Let us start 
with Mr. Ford. 

STATEMENT OF JESS FORD, DIRECTOR, INTERNATIONAL AF- 
FAIRS AND TRADE, U.S. GENERAL ACCOUNTING OFFICE, 

WASHINGTON, D.C. 

Mr. Ford. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, members of the committee. 
I am pleased to be here today to discuss GAO’s work on Peace 
Corps’ efforts to improve safety and security of its volunteers. 

My testimony today will summarize and update, where possible, 
key findings from our July 2002 examination and report that 
touched on three main topics: first, that we discuss the trends in 
crime against volunteers in the agency’s system for generating such 
information; we discuss the Peace Corps’s field implementation of 
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its safety and security framework; and we discuss the underlying 
factors that contributed to the Peace Corps’ performance in the 
field. I will also discuss recent actions that the Peace Corps has 
taken to improve the safety and security of its volunteers since we 
issued our report. 

The Peace Corps-reported rates for most types of assaults have 
increased since the Peace Corps began collecting such data in 1990. 
For example, the reported incidence rate for major physical as- 
saults nearly doubled from an average of about 9 per 1,000 volun- 
teer-years to about 17 per 1,000 volunteer-years up through 2002. 
The full extent of crime against Peace Corps volunteers is unknown 
because there is significant under-reporting of crime by volunteers. 

We reported that the Peace Corps had initiated efforts to encour- 
age reporting and collect additional data but that there were also 
unrealized opportunities for additional examination of security in- 
formation. For example, our analysis showed that newer volunteers 
may be more likely to become victims of crime than the more expe- 
rienced colleagues. 

In response to our findings, the Peace Corps hired an analyst to 
enhance its capacity for analyzing crime data. The analyst is fo- 
cused on upgrading the crime data system in the Peace Corps and 
has shifted responsibility for the data collection and analysis to its 
new Office of Safety and Security. According to the analyst, addi- 
tional crime analyses have not yet been fully conducted, but they 
are currently in the process of looking at new ways to examine the 
information that they obtain in order to try to prevent future crime 
accidents. 

We reported that Peace Corps headquarters had developed a 
safety and security framework, but that the field’s implementation 
of the field work had produced varying results. While volunteers 
are generally satisfied with the agency’s training programs, there 
was mixed performance in key elements of the framework, such as 
developing safe and secure housing sites, monitoring volunteers, 
and planning for emergencies. For example, in each of the five 
posts we visited, we found instances of volunteers who began their 
service in housing that had not been fully inspected and had not 
met Peace Corps guidelines. We also found variation in the fre- 
quency of staff contact with volunteers and in the Peace Corps’ re- 
sponsiveness to volunteers’ concerns about safety and security. 

To improve safety and security practices in the field, in 2002 the 
Peace Corps increased the number of field-based safety and secu- 
rity officers charged with reviewing post practices and assisted 
them in making improvements in their frameworks in the field. 
The Peace Corps has recently hired a compliance officer charged 
with independently assessing each post’s compliance with the 
framework. 

We reported that a number of factors, including staff turnover, 
informal supervision and oversight mechanisms, and unclear guid- 
ance, hampered the Peace Corps’ efforts to ensure high quality per- 
formance for the agency as a whole. For example, the Peace Corps 
reported high staff turnover caused in part by the agency’s statu- 
torily imposed 5-year limit on employment had resulted in a lack 
of institutional memory, producing a situation in which agency 
staff were continually reinventing the wheel. 
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We recommended that the Peace Corps address this issue. Re- 
cently Congress has granted the Peace Corps authority to exempt 
safety and security staff from the 5-year rule. The Peace Corps has 
exempted 23 staff positions, and it is currently examining the feasi- 
bility of exempting others as well. 

To strengthen supervision and oversight, the Peace Corps has 
created an Office of Safety and Security and has centralized safety 
and security functions under a senior manager. The office is sup- 
ported by a staff member in each of the three regional bureaus and 
a compliance office and has nine field-based security officers. 

In response to our recommendations, the Peace Corps is revising 
its current security framework and procedures and is currently de- 
veloping new ways to measure security in the field to prevent fur- 
ther problems. 

In conclusion, since we issued our report in July of 2002, the 
Peace Corps has taken several actions to improve safety and secu- 
rity of its volunteers. The Peace Corps is still in the process of im- 
plementing many of these actions, which are designed to improve 
the overall environment that volunteers must work under. 

That concludes my opening statement. I would be happy to an- 
swer any questions. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Ford follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Jess T. Ford 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the Committee: 

I am pleased to be here to discuss Peace Corps’ efforts to ensure the safety and 
security of its volunteers. My testimony is based on our July 2002 report, informa- 
tion we obtained from the Peace Corps to update our analysis, and recent testimony 
before the House of Representatives. ^ 

About 7,500 Peace Corps volunteers currently serve in 70 “posts” (country mis- 
sions) around the world. The administration intends to increase this number to 
about 14,000 over the next few years, and Congress has increased appropriations 
for the Peace Corps to support this expansion. Volunteers often live in areas with 
limited access to reliable communications, police, or medical services. As Americans, 
they may be viewed as relatively wealthy and, hence, good targets for criminal ac- 
tivity. In many countries, female volunteers face special challenges; more than a 
third of female volunteers report experiencing sexual harassment on at least a 
monthly basis.^ 

My testimony today will summarize and update, where possible, key findings from 
our 2002 report related to (1) trends in crime against volunteers and the agency’s 
system for generating such information, (2) the agency’s field implementation of its 
safety and security framework, and (3) the underlying factors that contributed to 
Peace Corps’ performance in the field. I will also discuss actions that Peace Corps 
has taken to improve the safety and security of its volunteers since we issued our 
report. 

We conducted fieldwork at Peace Corps’ headquarters and visited five countries 
with Peace Corps programs to prepare our report. To develop our analysis, we: 

• analyzed Peace Corps’ crime data; 

• reviewed agency-wide safety and security policies, guidelines, training mate- 
rials, volunteer satisfaction surveys, and Inspector General reports; 


lU.S. General Accounting Office, GAO-02-818, Peace Corps: Initiatives for Addressing Safety 
and Security Challenges Hold Promise, But Progress Should be Assessed (Washington, D.C.: July 
25, 2002); and GAO— 04-600T, Peace Corps: Status of Initiatives to Improve Volunteer Safety and 
Security (Washington, D.C.: Mar. 24, 2004). We reported separately on events surrounding one 
specific security incident — the disappearance of a volunteer in Bolivia in early 2001. See, The 
Peace Corps Failed to Properly Supervise Missing Volunteer and Lost Track of Him, GAO— 01— 
970R (Washington, D.C.: July 20, 2001). 

2 Most recent available data, from Peace Corps Volunteer Survey Global Report 2002, Peace 
Corps (August 2003). 
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• interviewed key staff and more than 150 volunteers; and: 

• examined practices for selecting volunteer sites, developing emergency action 
plans, and performing other tasks. 

We conducted our work from July 2001 through May 2002 and from February 
2004 through March 2004, in accordance with generally accepted government audit- 
ing standards. 

In summary, we found the following: 

Peace Corps’ reported incidence rates of crimes committed against volunteers have 
remained essentially unchanged since we last reported.^ Reported rates for most 
types of assaults have increased since Peace Corps began collecting data in 1990, 
but reported rates have stabilized in recent years. For example, the reported inci- 
dence rate for major physical assaults nearly doubled from an average of about 9 
per 1,000 volunteer years in 1991-1993 to an average of about 17 per 1,000 volun- 
teer years'* in 1998-2000. Data for 2001 and 2002 show that this rate has not 
changed. The full extent of crime against Peace Corps volunteers is unknown be- 
cause there is significant underreporting of crime by volunteers. We reported that 
Peace Corps had initiated efforts to encourage reporting and collect additional data 
but that there were also other unrealized opportunities for additional examination 
of data. For example, our analysis showed that newer volunteers may be more likely 
to become victims of crime than their more experienced colleagues. In response to 
our findings, in April 2003, Peace Corps hired an analyst to enhance its capacity 
for gathering and analyzing crime data. The analyst has focused on upgrading the 
crime data system and shifting the responsibility for data collection and analysis 
from the medical office to the newly created safety and security office, to place the 
responsibility for crime data in an office dedicated to safety and security. According 
to the analyst, additional crime analyses have not yet been conducted, as the focus 
has been on upgrading the process for collecting and reporting data. 

We reported that Peace Corps’ headquarters had developed a safety and security 
framework but that the field’s implementation of the framework had produced vary- 
ing results. While volunteers were generally satisfied with the agency’s training pro- 
grams, there was mixed performance in key elements of the framework such as in 
developing safe and secure housing sites, monitoring volunteers, and planning for 
emergencies. For example, at each of the five posts we visited, we found instances 
of volunteers who began their service in housing that had not been inspected and 
had not met Peace Corps’ guidelines. We also found that the frequency of staff con- 
tact with volunteers and the quality and comprehensiveness of emergency action 
plans varied. Recent tests of the emergency action plans indicate that the agency 
has made improvements in the length of time needed to contact volunteers. To im- 
prove safety and security practices in the field, in 2002, the agency increased the 
number of field-based safety and security officers charged with reviewing post prac- 
tices and assisting them in making improvements, and created a safety and security 
position at each post. Peace Corps hired a compliance officer charged with independ- 
ently assessing each post’s compliance with the framework. However, recent Inspec- 
tor General reports indicate that safety and security shortcomings in the field are 
still occurring. 

We reported that a number of factors, including staff turnover, informal super- 
vision and oversight mechanisms, and unclear guidance hampered Peace Corps’ ef- 
forts to ensure high-quality performance for the agency as a whole. For example. 
Peace Corps reported that high staff turnover, caused in part by the agency’s statu- 
torily imposed 5-year limit on employment for U.S. direct hire staff, had resulted 
in a lack of institutional memory, producing a situation in which agency staff are 
continually “reinventing the wheel.” We made a recommendation that Peace Corps 
develop a strategy to address staff turnover, including an assessment of the “5-year 
rule” — a statutory restriction on the tenure of U.S. direct hire employees.® In re- 
sponse to our recommendation on staff turnover and the difficulties it created, Peace 
Corps was granted authority to exempt safety and security staff from the 5-year 
rule. The agency has exempted 23 staff positions from the 5-year rule and plans to 
conduct a study to determine whether there are additional positions that should be 
exempted. To strengthen supervision and oversight. Peace Corps created an office 


^The Peace Corps crime data system records and tracks data by criminal “event” rather than 
by volunteer; those charged with filing reports are instructed to count events involving more 
than one volunteer only once. 

*One volunteer year is equivalent to 1 full year of service by a volunteer or trainee. 

® See U.S.C. 2506(aX5), (6) and Public Law 108—7, the Consolidated Appropriations Act for Fis- 
cal Year 2003, as well as Public Law 108-199, the Consolidated Appropriations Act for Fiscal 
Year 2004. This and other issues are addressed in H.R. 4060, passed June 1, 2004. The bill has 
not been passed by the Senate as of June 22, 2004. 
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of safety and security that centralizes safety and security functions under an asso- 
ciate directorship. The office is supported by a staff member in each of the three 
regional bureaus, a compliance officer, an analyst, and nine field-based security offi- 
cers. We also recommended that Peace Corps develop performance indicators and 
report on its safety and security initiatives. The agency is still clarif 3 dng its guid- 
ance on how to apply its revised framework, revising its indicators of progress, and 
establishing a base line for judging performance in all areas of safety and security. 

In conclusion, since we issued our report in July 2002, it is clear that the agency 
has taken a number of steps designed to improve the safety and security of its vol- 
unteers. However, Peace Corps is still in the process of implementing many of these 
actions and their full effect has yet to be demonstrated. 

Background 

Created in 1961, Peace Corps is mandated by statute to help meet developing 
countries’ needs for trained manpower while promoting mutual understanding be- 
tween Americans and other peoples. Volunteers commit to 2-year assignments in 
host communities, where they work on projects such as teaching English, strength- 
ening farmer cooperatives, or building sanitation systems. By developing relation- 
ships with members of the communities in which they live and work, volunteers 
contribute to greater intercultural understanding between Americans and host coun- 
try nationals. Volunteers are expected to maintain a standard of living similar to 
that of their host community colleagues and co-workers. They are provided with sti- 
pends that are based on local living costs and housing similar to their hosts. Volun- 
teers are not supplied with vehicles. Although the Peace Corps accepts older volun- 
teers and has made a conscious effort to recruit minorities, the current volunteer 
population has a median age of 25 years and is 85 percent white. More than 60 per- 
cent of the volunteers are women. 

Volunteer health, safety, and security is Peace Corps’ highest priority, according 
to the agency. To address this commitment, the agency has adopted policies for 
monitoring and disseminating information on the security environments in which 
the agency operates, training volunteers, developing safe and secure volunteer hous- 
ing and work sites, monitoring volunteers, and planning for emergencies such as 
evacuations. Headquarters is responsible for providing guidance, supervision, and 
oversight to ensure that agency policies are implemented effectively. Peace Corps re- 
lies heavily on country directors — the heads of agency posts in foreign capitals — to 
develop and implement practices that are appropriate for specific countries. Country 
directors, in turn, rely on program managers to develop and oversee volunteer pro- 
grams. Volunteers are expected to follow agency policies and exercise some responsi- 
bility for their own safety and security. Peace Corps emphasizes community accept- 
ance as the key to maintaining volunteer safety and security. The agency has found 
that volunteer safety is best ensured when volunteers are well integrated into their 
host communities and treated as extended family and contributors to development. 

Reported Crime Incidents Have Increased, But Full Extent of Crime Against Volun- 
teers Remains Unknown 

Reported incidence rates of crime against volunteers have remained essentially 
unchanged since we completed our report in 2002.® Reported incidence rates for 
most types of assaults have increased since Peace Corps began collecting data in 
1990, but have stabilized in recent years. The reported incidence rate for major 
physical assaults has nearly doubled, averaging about 9 assaults per 1,000 volun- 
teer years in 1991-1993 and averaging about 17 assaults in 1998-2000. Reported 
incidence rates for major assaults remained unchanged over the next 2 years. Re- 
ported incidence rates of major sexual assaults have decreased slightly, averaging 
about 10 per 1,000 female volunteer years in 1991-1993 and about 8 per 1,000 fe- 
male volunteer years in 1998-2000. Reported incidence rates for major sexual as- 
saults averaged about 9 per 1,000 female volunteer years in 2001-2002. 

Peace Corps’ system for gathering and analyzing data on crime against volunteers 
has produced useful insights, but we reported in 2002 that steps could be taken to 
enhance the system. Peace Corps officials agreed that reported increases are dif- 
ficult to interpret; the data could reflect actual increases in assaults, better efforts 
to ensure that agency staff report all assaults, and/or an increased willingness 
among volunteers to report incidents. The full extent of crime against volunteers, 
however, is unknown because of significant underreporting. Through its volunteer 


® Crime data are available through 2002. Based on our assessment of crime data that we per- 
formed in preparing our 2002 report and subsequent discussions with agency officials, we con- 
cluded that the data we obtained to update the rates and trends in crime against volunteers 
were sufficiently reliable for the purposes of this statement. 
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satisfaction surveys, Peace Corps is aware that a significant number of volunteers 
do not report incidents, thus reducing the agency’s ability to state crime rates with 
certainty. For example, according to the agency’s 1998 survey, volunteers did not 
report 60 percent of rapes and 20 percent of non-rape sexual assaults. Reasons cited 
for not reporting include embarrassment, fear of repercussions, confidentiality con- 
cerns, and a belief that Peace Corps could not help. 

In 2002, we observed that opportunities for additional analyses existed that could 
help Peace Corps develop better-informed intervention and prevention strategies. 
For example, our analysis showed that about a third of reported assaults after 1993 
occurred from the fourth to the eighth month of service — shortly after volunteers 
completed training, arrived at sites, and began their jobs. We observed that this 
finding could be explored further and used to develop additional training. 

Efforts to Improve Data Collection and Analysis Are in Process 

Since we issued our report, Peace Corps has taken steps to strengthen its efforts 
for gathering and analyzing crime data. The agency has hired an analyst respon- 
sible for maintaining the agency’s crime data collection system, analyzing the infor- 
mation collected, and publishing the results for the purpose of influencing volunteer 
safety and security policies. Since joining the agency a year ago, the analyst has fo- 
cused on redesigning the agency’s incident reporting form to provide better informa- 
tion on victims, assailants, and incidents and preparing a new data management 
system that will ease access to and analysis of crime information. However, these 
new systems have not yet been put into operation. The analyst stated that the re- 
porting protocol and data management system are to be introduced this summer, 
and responsibility for crime data collection and analysis will be transferred from the 
medical office to the safety and security office. According to the analyst, she has not 
yet performed any new data analyses because her focus to date has been on upgrad- 
ing the system. 

Safety and Security Framework Unevenly Implemented in the Field 
We reported that Peace Corps’ headquarters had developed a safety and security 
framework but that the field’s implementation of this framework was uneven. The 
agency has taken steps to improve the field’s compliance with the framework, but 
recent Inspector General reports indicate that this has not been uniformly achieved. 
We previously reported that volunteers were generally satisfied with the agency’s 
training programs. However, some volunteers had housing that did not meet the 
agency’s standards, there was great variation in the frequency of staff contact with 
volunteers, and posts had emergency action plans with shortcomings. To increase 
the field’s compliance with the framework, in 2002, the agency hired a compliance 
officer at headquarters, increased the number of field-based safety and security offi- 
cer positions, and created a safety and security position at each post. However, re- 
cent Inspector General reports continued to find significant shortcomings at some 
posts, including difficulties in developing safe and secure sites and preparing ade- 
quate emergency action plans. 

Volunteers Are Generally Satisfied with Training 
In 2002, we found that volunteers were generally satisfied with the safety train- 
ing that the agency provided, but we found a number of instances of uneven per- 
formance in developing safe and secure housing. Posts have considerable latitude in 
the design of their safety training programs, but all provide volunteers with 3 
months of preservice training that includes information on safety and security. Posts 
also provide periodic in-service training sessions that cover technical issues. Many 
of the volunteers we interviewed said that the safety training they received before 
they began service was useful and cited testimonials by current volunteers as one 
of the more valuable instructional methods. In both the 1998 and 1999 volunteer 
satisfaction surveys, over 90 percent of volunteers rated safety and security training 
as adequate or better; only about 5 percent said that the training was not effective. 
Some regional safety and security officer reports have found that improvements 
were needed in post training practices. The Inspector General has reported that vol- 
unteers at some posts said cross-cultural training and presentations by the U.S. em- 
bassy’s security officer did not prepare them adequately for safety-related challenges 
they faced during service. Some volunteers stated that Peace Corps did not fully 
prepare them for the racial and sexual harassment they experienced during their 
service. Some female volunteers at posts we visited stated that they would like to 
receive self-protection training. 

Mixed Performance in Housing, Monitoring Volunteers, and Emergency Action Plans 
Peace Corps’ policies call for posts to ensure that housing is inspected and meets 
post safety and security criteria before the volunteers arrive to take up residence. 
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Nonetheless, at each of the five posts we visited, we found instances of volunteers 
who began their service in housing that had not been inspected and had various 
shortcomings. For example, one volunteer spent her first 3 weeks at her site living 
in her counterpart’s office. She later found her own house; however, post staff had 
not inspected this house, even though she had lived in it for several months. Poorly 
defined work assignments and unsupportive counterparts may also increase volun- 
teers’ risk by limiting their ability to build a support network in their host commu- 
nities. At the posts we visited, we met volunteers whose counterparts had no plans 
for the volunteers when they arrived at their sites, and only after several months 
and much frustration did the volunteers find productive activities. 

We found variations in the frequency of staff contact with volunteers, although 
many of the volunteers at the posts we visited said they were satisfied with the fre- 
quency of staff visits to their sites, and a 1998 volunteer satisfaction survey re- 
ported that about two-thirds of volunteers said the frequency of visits was adequate 
or better. However, volunteers had mixed views about Peace Corps’ responsiveness 
to safety and security concerns and criminal incidents. The few volunteers we spoke 
with who said they were victims of assault expressed satisfaction with staff response 
when they reported the incidents. However, at four of the five posts we visited, some 
volunteers described instances in which staff were unsupportive when the volun- 
teers reported safety concerns. For example, one volunteer said she informed Peace 
Corps several times that she needed a new housing arrangement because her door- 
man repeatedly locked her in or out of her dormitory. The volunteer said staff were 
unresponsive, and she had to find new housing without the Peace Corps’ assistance. 

In 2002, we reported that, while all posts had tested their emergency action plan, 
many of the plans had shortcomings, and tests of the plans varied in quality and 
comprehensiveness. Posts must be well prepared in case an evacuation becomes nec- 
essary. In fact, evacuating volunteers from posts is not an uncommon event. In the 
last two years Peace Corps has conducted six country evacuations involving nearly 
600 volunteers. We also reported that many posts did not include all expected ele- 
ments of a plan, such as maps demarcating volunteer assembly points and alternate 
transportation plans. In fact, none of the plans contained all of the dimensions listed 
in the agency’s Emergency Action Plan checklist, and many lacked key information. 
In addition, we found that in 2002 Peace Corps had not defined the criteria for a 
successful test of a post plan. 

Actions Taken to Improve Field Compliance, but Implementation Still Uneven 

Peace Corps has initiated a number of efforts to improve the field’s implementa- 
tion of its safety and security framework, but Inspector General reports continued 
to find significant shortcomings at some posts. However, there has been improve- 
ment in post communications with volunteers during emergency action plan tests. 
We reviewed 10 Inspector General reports conducted during 2002 and 2003. Some 
of these reports were generally positive — one congratulated a post for operating an 
“excellent” program and maintaining high volunteer morale. However, a variety of 
weaknesses were also identified. For example, the Inspector General found multiple 
safety and security weaknesses at one post, including incoherent project plans and 
a failure to regularly monitor volunteer housing. The Inspector General also re- 
ported that several posts employed inadequate site development procedures; some 
volunteers did not have meaningful work assignments, and their counterparts were 
not prepared for their arrival at site. In response to a recommendation from a prior 
Inspector General report, one post had prepared a plan to provide staff with rape 
response training and identify a local lawyer to advise the post of legal procedures 
in case a volunteer was raped. However, the post had not implemented these plans 
and was unprepared when a rape actually occurred. 

Our review of recent Inspector General reports identified emergency action plan- 
ning weaknesses at some posts. For example, the Inspector General found that at 
one post over half of first year volunteers did not know the location of their emer- 
gency assembly points. However, we analyzed the results of the most recent tests 
of post emergency action plans and found improvement since our last report. About 
40 percent of posts reported contacting almost all volunteers within 24 hours, com- 
pared with 33 percent in 2001. Also, our analysis showed improvement in the qual- 
ity of information forwarded to headquarters. Less than 10 percent of the emergency 
action plans did not contain information on the time it took to contact volunteers, 
compared with 40 percent in 2001. 

Underlying Factors Contributed to Uneven Field Implementation, hut Agency Has 
Taken Steps to Improve Performance 

In our 2002 report, we identified a number of factors that hampered Peace Corps 
efforts to ensure that this framework produced high-quality performance for the 
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agency as a whole. These included high staff turnover, uneven application of super- 
vision and oversight mechanisms, and unclear guidance. We also noted that Peace 
Corps had identified a number of initiatives that could, if effectively implemented, 
help to address these factors. The agency has made some progress but has not com- 
pleted implementation of these initiatives. 

High staff turnover hindered high quality performance for the agency. According 
to a June 2001 Peace Corps workforce analysis, turnover among U.S. direct hires 
was extremely high, ranging from 25 percent to 37 percent in recent years. This re- 
port found that the average tenure of these employees was 2 years, that the agency 
spent an inordinate amount of time selecting and orienting new employees, and that 
frequent turnover produced a situation in which agency staff are continually “rein- 
venting the wheel.” Much of the problem was attributed to the 5-year employment 
rule, which statutorily restricts the tenure of U.S. direct hires, including regional 
directors, country desk officers, country directors and assistant country directors, 
and Inspector General and safety and security staff. Several Peace Corps officials 
stated that turnover affected the agency’s ability to maintain continuity in oversight 
of post operations. 

In 2002, we also found that informal supervisory mechanisms and a limited num- 
ber of staff hampered Peace Corps efforts to ensure even application of supervision 
and oversight. The agency had some formal mechanisms for documenting and as- 
sessing post practices, including the annual evaluation and testing of post emer- 
gency action plans and regional safety and security officer reports on post practices. 
Nonetheless, regional directors and country directors relied primarily on informal 
supervisory mechanisms, such as staff meetings, conversations with volunteers, and 
e-mail to ensure that staff were doing an adequate job of implementing the safety 
and security framework. One country director observed that it was difficult to over- 
see program managers’ site development or monitoring activities because the post 
did not have a formal system for performing these tasks. We also reported that 
Peace Corps’ capacity to monitor and provide feedback to posts on their safety and 
security performance was limited by the small number of staff available to perform 
relevant tasks. We noted that the agency had hired three field-based safety and se- 
curity specialists to examine and help improve post practices, and that the Inspector 
General also played an important role in helping posts implement the agency’s safe- 
ty and security framework. However, we reported that between October 2000 and 
May 2002 the safety and security specialists had been able to provide input to only 
about one-third of Peace Corps’ posts while the Inspector General had issued find- 
ings on safety and security practices at only 12 posts over 2 years. In addition, we 
noted that Peace Corps had no system for tracking post compliance with Inspector 
General recommendations. 

We reported that the agency’s guidance was not always clear. The agency’s safety 
and security framework outlines requirements that posts are expected to comply 
with but did not often specify required activities, documentation, or criteria for judg- 
ing actual practices — making it difficult for staff to understand what was expected 
of them. Many posts had not developed clear reporting and response procedures for 
incidents, such as responding to sexual harassment. The agency’s coordinator for 
volunteer safety and security stated that unclear procedures made it difficult for 
senior staff, including regional directors, to establish a basis for judging the quality 
of post practices. The coordinator also observed that, at some posts, field-based safe- 
ty and security officers had found that staff members did not understand what had 
to be done to ensure compliance with agency policies. 

Peace Corps Taking Steps to Address These Factors 

The agency has taken steps to reduce staff turnover, improve supervision and 
oversight mechanisms, and clarify its guidance. In February 2003, Congress passed 
a law to allow U.S. direct hires whose assignments involve the safety of Peace Corps 
volunteers to serve for more than 5 years. The Peace Corps Director has employed 
his authority under this law to designate 23 positions as exempt from the 5-year 
rule. These positions include nine field-based safety and security officers, the three 
regional safety and security desk officers working at agency headquarters, as well 
as the crime data analyst and other staff in the headquarters office of safety and 
security. They do not include the associate director for safety and security, the com- 
pliance officer, or staff from the office of the Inspector General. Peace Corps officials 
stated that they are about to hire a consultant who will conduct a study to provide 
recommendations about adding additional positions to the current list. 

To strengthen supervision and oversight. Peace Corps has increased the number 
of staff tasked with safety and security responsibilities and created the office of safe- 
ty and security that centralizes all security-related activities under the direction of 
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a newly created associate directorate for safety and security. The agency’s new 
crime data analyst is a part of this directorate. In addition, Peace Corps has: 

• appointed six additional field-based safety and security officers, bringing the 
number of such individuals on duty to nine (with three more positions to be 
added by the end of 2004); 

• authorized each post to appoint a safety and security coordinator to provide a 
point of contact for the field-based safety and security officers and to assist 
country directors in ensuring their post’s compliance with agency policies, in- 
cluding policies pertaining to monitoring volunteers and responding to their 
safety and security concerns (all but one post have filled this position); 

• appointed safety and security desk officers in each of Peace Corps’ three re- 
gional directorates in Washington, D.C., to monitor post compliance in conjunc- 
tion with each region’s country desk officers; and 

• appointed a compliance officer, reporting to the Peace Corps Director, to inde- 
pendently examine post practices and to follow up on Inspector General rec- 
ommendations on safety and security. 

In response to our recommendation that the Peace Corps Director develop indica- 
tors to assess the effectiveness of the new initiatives and include these in the agen- 
cy’s annual Government Performance and Results Act reports, Peace Corps has ex- 
panded its reports to include 10 quantifiable indicators of safety and security per- 
formance. 

To clarify agency guidance, Peace Corps has: 

• created a “compliance tool” or checklist that provides a fairly detailed and ex- 
plicit framework for headquarters staff to employ in monitoring post efforts to 
put Peace Corps’ safety and security guidance into practice in their countries; 

• strengthened guidance on volunteer site selection and development; 

• developed standard operating procedures for post emergency action plans, and; 

• concluded a protocol clarifying that the Inspector General’s staff has responsi- 
bility for coordinating the agency’s response to crimes against volunteers. 

These efforts have enhanced Peace Corps’ ability to improve safety and security 
practices in the field. The threefold expansion in the field-based safety and security 
officer staff has increased the agency’s capacity to support posts in developing and 
applying effective safety and security policies. Regional safety and security officers 
at headquarters and the agency’s compliance officer monitor the quality of post prac- 
tices. All posts were required to certify that they were in compliance with agency 
expectations by the end of June 2003. Since that time, a quarterly reporting system 
has gone into effect wherein posts communicate with regional headquarters regard- 
ing the status of their safety and security systems and practices. 

The country desks and the regional safety and security officers, along with the 
compliance officer, have been reviewing the emergency action plans of the posts and 
providing them with feedback and suggestions for improvement. The compliance of- 
ficer has created and is applying a matrix to track post performance in addressing 
issues deriving from a variety of sources, including application of the agency’s safety 
and security compliance tool and Inspector General reports. The compliance officer 
and staff from one regional office described their efforts, along with field-based safe- 
ty and security staff and program experts from headquarters, to ensure an adequate 
response from one post where the Inspector General had found multiple safety and 
security weaknesses. 

However, efforts to put the new system in place are incomplete. As already noted, 
the agency has developed, but not yet introduced, an improved system for collecting 
and analyzing crime data. The new associate director of safety and security observes 
that the agency’s field-based safety and security officers come from diverse back- 
grounds and that some have been in their positions for only a few months. All have 
received training via the State Department’s bureau of diplomatic security. How- 
ever, they are still employing different approaches to their work. Peace Corps is pre- 
paring guidance for these officers that would provide them with a uniform approach 
to conducting their work and reporting the results of their analyses, but the guid- 
ance is still in draft form. The Compliance Officer has completed detailed guidance 
for crafting emergency action plans, but this guidance was distributed to the field 
only at the beginning of this month. Moreover, following up on our 2002 rec- 
ommendation, the agency’s Deputy Director is heading up an initiative to revise and 
strengthen the indicators that the agency uses to judge the quality of all aspects 
of its operations, including ensuring volunteer safety and security, under the Gov- 
ernment Performance and Results Act. 
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Mr. Chairman, this concludes my prepared statement. I would be happy to re- 
spond to any questions you or other Members of the Committee may have at this 
time. 


Highlights of the 2002 Report 

OBSERVATIONS ON VOLUNTEER SAFETY AND SECURITY 

Why GAO Did This Study 

About 7,500 Peace Corps volunteers currently serve in 70 countries. The adminis- 
tration intends to increase this number to about 14,000. Volunteers often live in 
areas with limited access to reliable communications, police, or medical services. As 
Americans, they may be viewed as relatively wealthy and, hence, good targets for 
crime. In this testimony, GAO summarizes findings from its 2002 report Peace 
Corps: Initiatives for Addressing Safety and Security Challenges Hold Promise, but 
Progress Should be Assessed, GAO-02-818, on (1) trends in crime against volun- 
teers and Peace Corps’ system for generating information, (2) the agency’s field im- 
plementation of its safety and security framework, and (3) the underlying factors 
contributing to the quality of these practices. 

What GAO Found 

The full extent of crime against Peace Corps volunteers is unclear due to signifi- 
cant under-reporting. However, Peace Corps’ reported rates for most types of as- 
saults have increased since the agency began collecting data in 1990. The agency’s 
data analysis has produced useful insights, but additional analyses could help im- 
prove anti-crime strategies. Peace Corps has hired an analyst to enhance data col- 
lection and analysis to help the agency develop better-informed intervention and 
prevention strategies. 

In 2002, we reported that Peace Corps had developed safety and security policies 
but that efforts to implement these policies in the field had produced varying re- 
sults. Some posts complied, but others fell short. Volunteers were generally satisfied 
with training. However, some housing did not meet standards and, while all posts 
had prepared and tested emergency action plans, many plans had shortcomings. 
Evidence suggests that agency initiatives have not yet eliminated this unevenness. 
The inspector general continues to find shortcomings at some posts. However, recent 
emergency action plan tests show an improved ability to contact volunteers in a 
timely manner (see figure). 



Time It took the post to contact at least 90 percent of its volunteers 


Source: GAO analysis o< Peace Corps Data. 

In 2002, we found that uneven supervision and oversight, staff turnover, and un- 
clear guidance hindered efforts to ensure quality practices. The agency has taken 
action to address these problems. To strengthen supervision and oversight, it estab- 
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lished an office of safety and security, supported by three senior staff at head- 
quarters, nine field-based safety and security officers, and a compliance officer. In 
response to our recommendations. Peace Corps was granted authority to exempt 23 
safety and security positions from the “5-year rule” — a statutory restriction on ten- 
ure. It also adopted a framework for monitoring post compliance and quantifiable 
performance indicators. However, the agency is still clarifying guidance, revising in- 
dicators, and establishing a performance baseline. 

'What GAO Recommends 

In 2002, to ensure that Peace Corps initiatives to improve safety and security per- 
formance would have their intended effect, GAO recommended that the agency (1) 
develop indictors to assess the effectiveness of these initiatives and (2) develop a 
strategy to address staff turnover. 

The full report. Peace Corps: Initiatives for Addressing Safety and Security Chal- 
lenges Hold Promise, But Progress Should Be Assessed, can be accessed at: 
www.gao.gov/new.items/d02818.pdf 

Senator Coleman. Thank you, Mr. Ford. 

Mr. Quigley. 

STATEMENT OF KEVIN F.F. QUIGLEY, PRESIDENT, T H E 

NATIONAL PEACE CORPS ASSOCIATION, WASHINGTON, D.C. 

Mr. Quigley. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the opportunity to ap- 
pear before the subcommittee to provide something about the vol- 
unteers’ perspective on this important issue of safety and security. 
In addition to my written statement, I would like to submit for the 
record a survey that we have done of our membership and some 
comments from our membership about the legislation the com- 
mittee is considering. 

Senator Coleman. It will be entered, without objection. 

[The survey to which Mr. Quigley referred appears following Mr. 
Quigley’s prepared statement.] 

Mr. Quigley. Thank you. 

My testimony will have four parts: some background about my 
organization, something about my experiences, the focus on safety 
and security, and a summary from the membership survey on these 
issues. 

Founded in 1979, the National Peace Corps Association (NPCA) 
is the only national organization for Peace Corps volunteers, staff, 
and others whose lives have been influenced by the Peace Corps ex- 
perience. In our network, there are 154 affiliates and 36,000 indi- 
viduals. 

Over the past 10 months, I have had the chance to talk to more 
than 1,000 volunteers and 30 groups about these issues of safety 
and security. In the Peace Corps community, there is fervent sup- 
port for the Peace Corps mission despite the growing awareness 
about concerns for their safety and security. 

My Peace Corps experience: I became a volunteer in 1976 and 
served for 3 years in Thailand. I arrived a month after the last 
U.S. soldiers stationed there during the Vietnam War departed. 

My training involved three components: Thai language, teaching 
English as a second language, and a cross-cultural component. 
After 9 weeks of training, I was sent to an isolated post in Dan Sai 
district in Loei province, approximately 10 miles from the border 
with Laos in an area that was described as sensitive. Like many 
volunteers who had gone before me and come after me, I knew 
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there was some risk associated with my assignment since it was in 
one of the most isolated and poorest parts of the country. 

Although there was considerable fighting going on in Dan Sai 
district, I never felt threatened or in danger at my site. This was 
due to the fact that I was included in and identified as part of the 
community. It seemed that all the people in Dan Sai understood 
who I was and that I was teaching their children. 

While in Dan Sai, I was visited by Country Director Manual 
“Mick” Zenick, who 25 years later gave me a copy of my letter re- 
garding his visit to my site. 

Communication was by mail and since there was no phone serv- 
ice in my district, I would have to travel to the provincial capital 
90 kilometers away. However, there was regular mail service and 
a yearly monitoring visit, plus periodic trips to Bangkok for train- 
ing or medical purposes or ongoing Peace Corps activities to pro- 
vide oversight of my experiences. 

My experiences in Peace Corps, like others, involved a pattern of 
site assessment prior to my arrival, volunteer training, monitoring 
by the Peace Corps in-country staff, and emergency planning. 

If I had not been placed in such a remote site, for which I was 
well prepared, I would not have been able to contribute or learn 
anywhere near as much as I did. I have heard from hundreds of 
other volunteers who have had comparable kinds of posting in re- 
mote and sensitive areas and they share my assessment. 

In the aftermath of September 11th, there has been growing pub- 
lic awareness about the needed attention to safety and security of 
Americans overseas, including Peace Corps volunteers. Within the 
community, there is a broad spectrum of opinion about these sets 
of issues. There is no disagreement at all about our grief for the 
260 volunteers who have lost their lives in service, and we have 
enormous sympathy for our fellow volunteers who have experienced 
harm. 

There is a sense within the Peace Corps community that some 
of the discussion on safety and security misses the broader context, 
whether the Peace Corps experience is, relatively speaking, any 
more risky in terms of homicides or assaults than life for a com- 
parable cohort in urban America or, probably more aptly, overseas 
development workers or volunteers for Peace Corps’ counterparts in 
Germany, Britain, France, and Japan. 

There is also concern in the community that the necessary atten- 
tion to safety and security does not diminish the essential unique- 
ness and value of the Peace Corps experience. 

Mr. Chairman, let me say a few words about the summary from 
our membership about some of the provisions in the legislation you 
are considering. 

Regarding the creation of an office of ombudsman, 72 percent of 
the respondents to our survey endorse this. 

Establishing statutorily the office of safety and security, our 
membership was split, 48 to 47 percent, regarding this proposal. 

On the issue of volunteer posting, there was a strong sentiment 
in the community, despite I think Senator Dodd’s very good ques- 
tion about whether there needs to be some adjustment in remote 
areas for female volunteers, 90 percent of our respondents opposed 
requiring that all volunteers be assigned in pairs. In my office we 
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conducted an informal survey among the eight former volunteers; 
the two who were married to their spouses, who were also volun- 
teers, were the only two who opposed tandem pairings. 

In conclusion, let me say that, Mr. Chairman, the Peace Corps 
community thanks you and fellow RPCV and ranking member. 
Senator Dodd, and members of the committee for taking a look at 
this important issue of safety and security. The National Peace 
Corps Association will work with you and the committee to ensure 
that these issues are addressed in a way that preserves the essence 
of the Peace Corps experience and best advances U.S. interests. I 
would also be glad to answer any questions that the committee 
might have. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Quigley follows:] 

Prepahed Statement of Kevin Quigley 

Senator Coleman, my name is Kevin Quigley, President of the National Peace 
Corps Association. 1 appreciate the opportunity to appear before the committee to 
provide the volunteers’ perspective on the important issue of the safety and security 
of Peace Corps. 

My comments fall into four general categories: background, my experience, the 
focus on safety and security, and the results of a survey of our membership. 

BACKGROUND 

The National Peace Corps Association (NPCA) is a 501(c)(3) organization founded 
in 1979. The NPCA is the only national organization for Peace Corps volunteers, 
staff, and others whose lives have been influenced by the Peace Corps experience. 
Our mission is to “help lead the Peace Corps community and others in fostering 
peace through service, education and advocacy.” 

In the NPCA network, there are 154 affiliates and more than 36,000 individuals 
who participate in our national or affiliates’ activities and support our mission. 
These individuals reside in all 60 states and the District of Columbia. The NPCA 
has programs to promote service, enhance understanding of other cultures, and to 
advocate around issues of concern to our community. 

Over the past ten months since assuming this position, I have met with 30 of 
NPCA’s affiliates and talked about the Peace Corps experience with more than a 
thousand former volunteers and staff. One common theme through all of these dis- 
cussions is that Peace Corps service is the defining experience that continues to 
shape our lives. Among the community of those who have served, there is broad, 
deep and passionate support for Peace Corps, which often leads to ongoing service 
back home. This community understands the vital importance of having volunteers 
working overseas — as they have done in more than 130 countries — to promote peace 
through training individuals in their host countries, educating them about the 
United States, and upon their return educating Americans about the countries in 
which they served. This reflects Peace Corps’ three goals, which are perceived as 
every bit as vital today as when the agency was established 43 years ago. 

This fervent support for the Peace Corps mission continues despite the growing 
awareness of concerns about our country’s security and the safety and security of 
volunteers. This community understands the vital importance of America’s positive 
engagement with the rest of the world, especially at the grassroots level, and living 
together as friends and colleagues, which only Peace Corps provides. 

During these many conversations, I also have learned that no two of the 171,000 
Americans who have served as Peace Corps volunteers have an identical experience. 
There are differences based on the volunteer, the country, the assignment, the era, 
and the people we served. There are, however, many common threads linking these 
experiences across the generations of volunteers regardless of the country or region 
of service or the nature of the assignment. These common threads include serving 
in often remote locations, as perhaps the only American, learning another lan^age, 
living with others as friends and colleagues, and developing a deep appreciation of 
another culture. 

Even with these many commonalities, it is difficult to generalize. So, Mr. Chair- 
man, I would like to provide some perspective on this important safety and security 
issue by describing my own experience, as well as providing information resulting 
from a recent survey that we have done with our membership. 
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MY PEACE CORPS EXPERIENCE 

I became a Peace Corps Volunteer in 1976 and served for three years. My group 
arrived in Thailand the month after the last U.S. soldiers stationed there during 
the Vietnam War departed but while there was still fighting, especially in the bor- 
der areas. 

My training involved three components: (1) Thai language, (2) Teaching English- 
As-A-Second Language, and (3) Cross-cultural. Having studied nine different lan- 
guages in some fashion, I can attest that Peace Corps provided the finest language 
training I ever received. The technical training was sufficient to ensure that we 
would succeed as teachers in a Thai classroom. The cross-cultural training compo- 
nent provided invaluable insights about how to live and adapt to what was then an 
extremely foreign culture. 

After 9-weeks of training, I was sent to an isolated post in Dan Sai district, Loei 
province approximately ten miles from the border with Laos in an area described 
as “sensitive.” In that area there was ongoing fighting between insurgents and gov- 
ernment forces. The closest volunteers were 60 kilometers to the South or 90 kilo- 
meters to the East, both over mountainous roads that were nearly impassable in 
the monsoons. Like many volunteers who had gone before me, I knew there was 
some risk associated with my assignment since it was in one of the most isolated 
and poorest parts of the country. 

Before my arrival at my post in Dan Sai, a Peace Corps program manager had 
visited the site and met with the host counterpart to ensure that there was an ap- 
propriate work assignment and housing. 

Although there was considerable ongoing fighting in Dan Sai district, including 
frequent firings of 105 millimeter shells, common sightings of helicopter gunships 
and ambushes of government outposts, I never felt threatened or in danger at my 
site. This was due to the fact that I was included in and identified as part of the 
community. It seemed that all the people in Dan Sai understood who I was and that 
I was teaching their children. Since I was incorporated into the community, filing 
the emergency action plan that Peace Corps required of all volunteers seemed a bit 
unnecessary, if not unreal. 

While a volunteer in Dan Sai, I was visited by the Country Director, Manuel 
“Mick” Zenick — who 25 years later gave me a copy of my letter regarding his visit. 
I was also visited by one other volunteer who lived in the provincial capital, who 
I would visit typically once a month. Communication was by mail since there was 
no phone service in my district. To make a phone call required travel to the provin- 
cial capital, 90 kilometers away. However, the mail and a yearly monitoring visit, 
plus periodic trips to Bangkok for training or medical purposes were sufficient to 
provide oversight of my activities. 

In my second and third years, I worked in more urban settings. I transferred from 
Dan Sai because I thought I could make more of a contribution at a larger institu- 
tion. I was visited once a year by a Peace Corps official, which was sufficient. 

The very nature of my initial Peace Corps assignment — in a remote area far from 
where tourists traveled or where there were scant Americans — made a deep impres- 
sion on the people I worked and lived with. This encouraged them to see Peace 
Corps and the government that supported it in profound and important new ways, 
contributing to the most memorable experience of my life. That was truly remark- 
able given that the consequences of the war in Southeast Asia were still rever- 
berating around the region. 

I recognize that my experience was unique to me and happened decades ago. 
Based on what I have learned from many other volunteers, however, it has bearing 
on this topic. My experience involved Peace Corps’s basic approach to volunteer 
placement: (1) site assessment, (2) volunteer training, (3) monitoring, and (4) emer- 
gency planning. If I had not been placed in such a remote site, for which I was well 
prepared, I would not have been able to contribute or learn anywhere near as much 
as I did. I have heard from hundreds of other volunteers who had comparable kinds 
of postings in remote and “sensitive areas,” and they share my assessment. 

FOCUS ON SAFETY AND SECURITY ISSUES 

In the aftermath of the tragic events of September 2001, there has been growing 
public attention to the issue of safety and security of Americans overseas, including 
Peace Corps volunteers. Following the 2002 GAO Report and in the lead up and the 
aftermath of a series published by The Dayton Daily News, there has been lively 
discussion in the Peace Corps community about safety and security issues. 

Within this community there is a broad spectrum of opinion. However, among 
those of us who have served we agree that the safety and security of volunteers 
must be a paramount concern. All our members grieve for the 260 volunteers who 
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have lost their lives in service and have enormous sympathy for our fellow volun- 
teers who have experienced harm. Whenever a tragedy occurs or whenever a volun- 
teer is harmed we expect — in fact demand — that Peace Corps do everything hu- 
manly possible to be responsive. 

There is also a sense that the discussion on safety and security misses the broader 
context, whether the Peace Corps experience is, relatively speaking, any more risky 
in terms of homicides and assaults than life for a comparable cohort in urban Amer- 
ica, overseas development workers or for volunteers with Peace Corps’ German, 
British, France and Japanese counterparts. Unfortunately, there is no comparison 
regarding what those agencies’ experiences are with regard to safety and security. 

In addition, there is concern among the community that the necessary attention 
to safety and security does not diminish the essential uniqueness and value of the 
Peace Corps experience — allowing Americans to live and work alongside our host 
country counterparts and living as they live. Much of this value is based on a flexi- 
ble approach to posting volunteers, whether it is in urban or rural settings. Volun- 
teers are sent to where there is a cooperating host institution offering appropriate 
work, access to essential services, suitable housing, and an expressed need for them. 
All volunteers also prepare a plan for responding to emergencies. As I learned from 
the volunteers who were recently evacuated from Haiti, these plans work remark- 
ably well. This is attested to by the fact that in the more than 30 post closings over 
the past decade due to civil war, political unrest, or concerns about repercussions 
related to the war in Iraq, there has not been an incident where a volunteer was 
harmed. 

There is also some concern that the resources required to address safety and secu- 
rity concerns may undermine Peace Corps’ unique and vital contributions to U.S. 
foreign policy. This is especially the case if adequate funding is not provided to en- 
able Peace Corps to meet the President’s goal of doubling the size of Peace Corps, 
which is strongly endorsed by the community. 

In addition, the community believes that there is an opportunity to significantly 
expand the number of countries where Peace Corps is operating. Doing this would 
be extremely beneficial to the national interest. This can be done without jeopard- 
izing volunteer’s safety and security, although it may require that Peace Corps de- 
velop a more flexible approach to programming. For example, this may require rely- 
ing on technical cooperation agreements in lieu of bilateral agreements as in the re- 
cent case of Mexico. It may also require somewhat shorter or more flexible assign- 
ments, perhaps only a year service or two years service that could be interrupted 
for a short period for a home visit. 

Doubling the size of Peace Corps and expanding to new countries are goals en- 
dorsed by the community. It will require significant new resources, which do not ap- 
pear to be forthcoming. Thus, any new requirements related to safety and security 
that Congress decides to implement must be accompanied by additional financial re- 
sources. 

Much of the discussion seems to miss the fact that concern with volunteer safety 
and security is not new. Recently, I have had the chance to talk with eight of the 
Peace Corps Directors, spanning from the first Director to the current Director. For 
all of these directors, safety of the volunteers was a critical issue. Over the past few 
years, significant new investments have been made to address these issues in the 
context of current global realities. 

Mr. Chairman, I understand that the committee is considering legislation to ad- 
dress the issue of volunteer safety and security. I have had a chance to review this 
legislation and ask our membership about its main provisions and some of the topics 
you mentioned. 


MEMBERSHIP SURVEY 

Last week, we at the NPCA posted a short survey to our website to garner re- 
sponses to the proposed legislation. While not necessarily scientific, the survey re- 
sults and the accompanying narrative responses offer insight into the array of re- 
turned volunteer attitudes on this important topic. Following are my own views, in- 
formed by my experiences and supplemented by the results from our recent survey: 

• Office of Ombudsman. Creating an Office of Ombudsman would be perceived by 
the Peace Corps community as being responsive to many former volunteers, es- 
pecially those who have been harmed or become ill during their service and not 
received promised post-service support. They will perceive that their concerns 
are being addressed by a strong, vibrant mechanism advocating for their inter- 
ests. Seventy-two percent of the respondents to our survey endorsed this. 

• Office of Safety and Security. Establishing statutorily the Office of Safety and 
Security would underscore the Congress’s concern with and commitment to en- 
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sure the safety and security of volunteers and recognition that these issues are 
a current reality and will be with us for many decades to come. This Office 
should be charged with notifying any volunteer victimized by crime and should 
also be notified about the processing of criminal charges. The respondents to our 
survey were equally split regarding the merits of this proposal. 

• Inspector General’s Office. Changing the status of the Inspector General by 
making it independent is not perceived as likely to have any appreciable effect 
on volunteer’s safety and security. The respondents to our survey were equally 
split regarding the merits of this proposal. 

• Volunteer Posting. There have been proposals to post at least two volunteers to 
each site or consolidate groups of volunteers. That would diminish the experi- 
ence and lessen the impact of Peace Corps without necessarily enhancing the 
safety and security of volunteers. Two volunteers posted together tend to be less 
well integrated and perhaps less well accepted by the local community. Two vol- 
unteers are more likely to be perceived as able to look after each other, thus 
diminishing the community’s need to have a stake in their safety and security. 
In our recent survey, 90% of the respondents opposed requiring that all volun- 
teers be assigned in pairs. 

• Five-Year Rule. The legislation proposes a report to Congress of the “Five-Year 
Rule” and the rule’s potential implications on issues of recruitment, health, 
safety, and productive work assignments. Seventy percent of our respondents 
supported this provision. 

• Office of Medical Services. The legislation calls for a report to Congress con- 
cerning medical screening processes and guidelines, as well as a statistical re- 
view of the medical appeals process. The community considers this Office crit- 
ical to volunteer’s safety and security and wishes to see that this Office has the 
resources required and the authority necessary to play its critical role. Sixty- 
five percent of the respondents in our survey supported this provision. 

• Provision of Cellular ! Satellite Phones. Modern technology, especially satellite 
and cell phones and access to the internet, provides today’s volunteers a much 
greater ability to stay in touch with the in-country Peace Corps staff, as well 
as their family and friends at home. If regular access to these technologies can 
appreciably improve volunteers’ safety and security, they should be provided at 
the discretion of the country director. In our survey, 67 percent of the respond- 
ents opposed requiring volunteers to have modern communication equipment. 

• Self-Defense Training. If this training improves volunteers’ safety and security, 
it should be offered on a voluntary basis, again at the discretion of the country 
director. 

• Frequency of Site Visits. A successful Peace Corps experience does require that 
there be oversight of the volunteer’s activities. That oversight can he accom- 
plished through a variety of means, site visits, phone and email interactions, 
as well as meetings in the Peace Corps country offices and during various in- 
service trainings. The frequency of site visits should be determined by the coun- 
try director. Legislatively mandating the frequency of site visits can not possibly 
recognize the vast differences between Peace Corps countries and assignments. 

CONCLUSION 

It is essential that whatever Congress does to address this issue of volunteer safe- 
ty and security should not impede the fundamental mission and style of Peace 
Corps, which has contributed to its success over the past four decades. Peace Corps’ 
greatest contributions have resulted from the fact that it provides Americans a rel- 
atively unique opportunity to live and work alongside our host country counterparts 
and live as they live. Policies that isolate volunteers from the communities they live 
and serve in and mandate more frequent site visits are not necessarily going to en- 
hance the safety and security of volunteers. Equally important is that whatever 
Congress does on this issue should not detract from the vitally important goal of 
expanding the numbers of serving volunteers and that the President’s 2005 budget 
request be met. 

Senator Coleman, the Peace Corps community thanks you for addressing the issue 
of volunteer safety and security. The NPCA will work with you and the Committee 
to ensure that these issues are addressed in ways that preserve the essence of the 
Peace Corps mission and best advance U.S. interests. We will also work so that the 
President’s budget request can be met, providing many more Americans with the 
opportunity to serve their country through the Peace Corps and to bring that experi- 
ence back to America in ways that help shape our place in the world. 
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National Peace Corps Association (NPCA) 
Survey on Peace Corps Safety/Security Legislation 

June 9-21, 2004 

Survey Results and Comments From Respondents 


Number of Respondents: 226 

216 Respondents were returned Peace Corps volunteers (96%). 
149 Respondents were NPCA members (66%). 


(1) Should a Peace Corps Office of Safety and Security, with individual country secu- 
rity coordinators, be established by law? 

YES: 109 (48%) 

NO: 110 (49%) 

Comments on Safety & Security Issues: 

“Having served recently, I and my fellow volunteers have noticed the rapid 
increase in rules that affect our service, mostly in response to Safety and Secu- 
rity issues. Although some of the new requirements are necessary, many of 
them in practice treat PCVs as children. There should be an understanding that 
PCVs are competent adults and professionals, and should be treated as such.” 

Female, Bulgaria, 2002-04 

“Safety concerns are an important part of PC training. Accidents will happen, 
unfortunately, but we must not overreact.” 

Female, Solomon Islands, 1994-96 

“I served as a PCV twice and as a Country Director and realize that some- 
thing needs to be done to strengthen and monitor safety and security in many 
country programs. I would suggest that Congress tread softly with this — I real- 
ize that the Dayton newspaper reports raised serious concern — perhaps more 
then was merited. I would hate to think that a wonderful institution like Peace 
Corps could be harmed by ill-conceived legislation based on this journalism. On 
the other hand, all who have served in Peace Corps know that we are placed 
in challenging situations. We depend on the good judgment of our Country Di- 
rectors, support staff in country and at HQ, our counterparts and friends and 
supervisors on site and our own good common sense. Legislation can only go so 
far to protect the PCV in the field from harm. Let us support our country pro- 
grams — not second guess their safety and security PSTs, country evacuation 
plans, site assessments and other useful tools.” 

Male, Sierra Leone, India, Mongolia, 1966-68; 1969-71; 1995-99 

“The issue of safety and security of Peace Corps volunteers is of the utmost 
importance and in my experience; I do not feel that it has been given the pri- 
ority that it deserves. Creating institutions to further monitor these issues and 
respond to volunteer concerns are very important to ensuring the safety and se- 
curity of each volunteer, so that they may then be better able to fulfill their 
assignments.” 

Female, Western Russia, 2000-02 

“The concerns about Volunteer health and safety are always important. How- 
ever, efforts by Congress to dictate Peace Corps procedures is not necessary and 
will be counter-productive. Congress should appropriate adequate sums to Peace 
Corps for operations and expansion and then leave it alone to do its job.” 

Male, Turkey, Bulgaria, Russia, Macedonia, HQ, 1965-79, 1994-01 

“Learning the language and living with the people and within their means 
is the number one way to ensure security. We must maintain the grassroots ap- 
proach and do the best jobs we can do so that the people will give us their re- 
spect and in turn their security.” 


Female, Uzbekistan, 2000-01 
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“I was one of the PCVs who was sexually assaulted during my service, and 
the Peace Corps acted like it was my job to adjust to the new culture. I got no 
help from anyone, even though my assault occurred during training by a family 
member of a house to which the Peace Corps assigned me to live. I question 
the whole family getting process, the degree of autonomy with which the train- 
ers are permitted to work, and how the Peace Corps balances volunteer safety 
with the goals of the Peace Corps.” 

Anonymous 

“Country security coordinator: The idea is good, but that all countries need 
their own? There is something to be said for economies of scale. Couldn’t it be 
based on number of PVC’s/staff/level of security risks, etc. vs. every country 
needing one?” 

Female, Benin, 2001-03 

“While I understand the issues of safety and security, I do believe that the 
consideration must include context per country. An in country office of Safety 
and Security would look different in each country Peace Corps participates in 
and would be most appropriate and helpful to volunteers.” 

Female, Guatemala, 1987-91 

“I was a PC Country Director 1992-97. During my tenure, we instituted sig- 
nificantly increased safety and security measures, in response to local condi- 
tions (e.g., increased crime, predictions of increased hurricane activity, political 
instability). I strongly believe that the respective post is in the best position to 
judge the needs in that country. The key is good quality staff in the field and 
at headquarters, not additional legislation and more bureaucracy.” 

Male, Bolivia, Ecuador, Dominican Republic, 1970-71, 1980-83, 1992-97 

“The most useful safety tool for volunteers to have is good relations with their 
neighbors, who are likely to be concerned about the health and safety of every- 
one in the village. Volunteers are safest when they are well integrated in the 
local society. Peace Corps can help with that integration. The most effective 
thing that could be done to improve volunteer safety and security would be to 
have enough in-country Peace Corps staff to visit volunteers to check on their 
progress, relations with their neighbors, safety, health, etc. Staff needs to have 
experience as volunteers and experience in their country of service to be effec- 
tive in such a role. Adding more layers of Peace Corps staff in Washington will 
not solve health and safety problems. Kevin Quigley should speak to Congress 
about the reality of life as a Peace Corps volunteer.” 

Male, Botswana, 1990-91 

“While safety and security of PCVs is an important issue for PC, the risks 
inherent in working in Third World countries is and has always been a part 
of the job. I think we Americans try to take all the risk out of our lives at the 
expense of truly living.” 

Male, Cameroon, 1976-78 

“I left the Peace Corps because I did not feel safe. Since I left several of my 
associates have been robed, assaulted and raped. I do not feel like safety issues 
were taken seriously enough nor were they budgeted for.” 

Female, West Indies, 2003 

“Safety and security were always the number one concern of Peace Corps staff 
when I served. Beyond the instructions and guidelines PC staff gave PCVs, 
there was the responsibility of the PCVs to maintain regular contact with the 
office, with other volunteers, and with their communities. Increasing safety to 
PCVs is important, but at the same time, PCVs are adults and should act like 
them. 

Female, Panama, 2001-03 

(2) Should a study be conducted concerning the “Five-Year Rule” of employment for 
Peace Corps staff and the rule’s potential implications on issues of recruitment, 
health, safety and productive work assignments'? 

YES: 158 (70%) 

NO: 60 (27%) 
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(3) Do you support “Five-Year Rule” exemptions for Peace Corps’ Office of the Inspec- 
tor General, Office of Safety and Security, and Office of Medical Services? 

YES: 114 (51%) 

NO: 98 (44%) 

Comments on the “Five-Year Rule”: 

“The prime role where the 5-year rule might be eliminated is for staff in- 
volved in budgets, where experience with the Congressional budgeting process 
is important.” 

RPCV, Ghana 1962-64, Romania 2004-06 

“If the five-year rule is kept it should remain that there should be no excep- 
tions. The entire PC is somewhat transitory; this might hurt in some areas, but 
all-in-all it is a benefit to keep new people coming in.” 

Male, Thailand, 1962-64 

“Term limits are, on the whole, a positive part of the PC structure — keeping 
PC from becoming too bureaucratically rigid. Exceptions should be based on 
special needs for continuity, experience for opening a new program, program 
evaluations, etc. at discretion of PC director and RDs — with some cap on the 
number of third tours (basically, the current system). Legislating certain posi- 
tions for permanent exemption (S&S, medical, etc.) is NOT a good idea. Machi- 
nations that inevitably evolve will result in “creative” definitions of certain per- 
son’s jobs in order to circumvent the “5-year” rule. Permanent exemptions will 
also lead to these folks having undue influence within the system within 5-10 
years (i.e., building the bureaucratic empires the 5-year rule is designed to miti- 
gate).” 

Male, Hungary, Armenia, Mongolia, 1995-97; 1998-2003 

“The five-year rule should be modified. It should apply to how many years 
someone can serve in a position in Peace Corps, not in the agency. Too much 
knowledge is lost. If a person who has served 5 years is not hired in another 
position within the agency, then they should be given the standard 3-year provi- 
sion towards another federal job. They then could reapply to work for PC at a 
later time and if hired, so be it.” 

Female, Venezuela, 1967-69; Staff, 1985 

“The five-year rule should be done away with except for the newly proposed 
security personnel. As long as all staff and volunteers are subject to annual re- 
view, there is no reason to limit their time of service.” 

Male, Thailand, 1975-77 


“A process for waiver of the five-year rule should be devised, for successive 
five-year periods, with required input from active PCVs and RPCVs. The five- 
year rule made sense for many years and still does. The original reasons — fresh 
turnover of new ideas with new people and less chance of becoming a big gov- 
ernment bureaucracy with the same folks running the show — are still true 
today. In my mind as a past and current worker in the Office of Medical Serv- 
ices as I look around the office I am thankful for the five-year rule and would 
additionally say there should be no exceptions and no extensions.” 

Female, Malaysia, 1967-68 


“The 5-year rule should remain for all PC staff. That is the true spirit of the 
agency.” 


Female, Niger, 1990-92 


“I don’t think security people should be any more sacred than other employ- 
ees of Peace Corps (regarding the 5-year rule). I do think it important to have 
medical staff that is knowledgeable and consistent and would support their ex- 
emption from the rule.” 

Female, Guatemala, 1992-94 


“I am not ‘solid’ on most of the above questions, and could likely be convinced 
to change the answer. But, I believe Peace Corps should remain a different kind 
of agency, without careerists, with minimum bureaucracy, and with the original 
goals.” 


Male, Sierra Leone 
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(4) Should an Office of the Ombudsman be created within the Peace Corps? 

YES: 163 (72%) 

NO: 58 (26%) 

Comments on the Office of Ombudsman: 

“It will be essential that the Ombudsman and Inspector General who are cho- 
sen come from the RPCV community and appreciate the issues, challenges and 
concerns that country programs face and the nature of the PCV in the field. If 
these positions are filled by ill-informed folks, the legislation can become detri- 
mental to all concerned.” 

Male, Sierra Leone, India, Mongolia, 1966-68; 1969-71; 1995-99 

“I like the idea of an Ombudsman; universities and colleges have them, and 
it seems a better way to bring up problems/issues than solely going to Country 
Director and/or Washington HQ. I also think the safety/security issues will only 
become more relevant as time passes and it is a lot of responsibility (on top of 
so many other duties/responsibilities) for the Country Directors and staff to 
handle; creating a new position to handle those issues strikes me as a good 
idea.” 

Female, Dominican Republic, 2001-02 


“Vital to keep Ombudsman and IG autonomous — i.e. independent of agency 
control.” 


Male, Tonga, 1997-99 


“There needs to be adequate funding for the PC. There also needs to be a way 
for returnees, or vols, to complain and be heard. So, can’t PC set that up with 
someone as ombudsman without making a whole new position with all the ex- 
pense of that?” 

Female, Niger, 1964-66 


(5) Should an independent Inspector General for the Peace Corps be established? 

YES: 99 (44%) 

NO: 116 (52%) 

Comments on an independent Inspector General: 

“My experience was that at least in Kenya the Country Director’s office did 
an excellent job. Any additional funding by Congress should be used for volun- 
teers not an unnecessary bureaucratic layer of underutilized people.” 

Male, Kenya, 1998-2000 

“I’m not comfortable with the Inspector General being a presidential ap- 
pointee, and I am especially uncomfortable with the suggestion that that ap- 
pointee could remain in office indefinitely (if the five-year rule did not apply).” 

Female, Samoa, 2000-02 

“The staffing of any congressional investigations (or GAO) should be carefully 
done. A traditional government mindset could lead to totally inappropriate find- 
ings.” 

Male, Philippines, 1971-76, Washington Staff 

“I am really nervous about PC becoming a political football ... a more inde- 
pendent Inspector General is one thing, but appointed by the President? That’s 
just asking for it to become a totally political position.” 

Female, Bolivia, 1998-2000 


( 6) Do you support a report to Congress by Peace Corps concerning medical screening 
processes and guidelines, including a statistical review of the medical appeals 
process? 

YES: 148 (66%) 

NO: 70 (31%) 

Comments on medical screening process and guidelines: 

“In general, I am against the plan for Congressional oversight of Peace Corps. 
I believe Peace Corps needs to plan more for the safety of PCV’s and I think 
that there should be an independent review when a PCV is separated early 
from the Peace Corps. My personal observation is that when I was in Honduras 
form 1982-84, any one who should have separated from Peace Corps was and 
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most of those who had medical problems were adequately treated or sent to the 
States for treatment. I did have issue with the PC MD in Honduras at the time 
and more than a few of us questioned his abilities and judgment and we felt 
that our worries were not given proper consideration.” 

Female, Honduras, 1982-84 

(7) Do you support a Comptroller General’s review and report on issues pertaining 

to Peace Corps’ volunteer work assignments? 

YES: 117 (52%) 

NO: 97 (43%) 

Comments on the issues concerning work assignments: 

“After volunteers have been given job assignments, I believe there should be 
periodic follow ups to ensure that what they are doing actually benefits the peo- 
ple/students they are sent to help as opposed to fulfilling their own agenda.” 

Female, Kazakhstan, 1998-2000 

“Poor assignment planning was another major problem when I served, and 
from talking with many other volunteers, this seems to have been an issue 
throughout the history of Peace Corps. While I fear creating more bureaucracy 
via new layers of oversight, I also fear that Peace Corps may need some sort 
of oversight to act in the best interests of volunteers.” 

Male, Jamaica, 1991-93 

“I think PC staff must evaluate local requests for PCVs. Some won’t help 
more than obstruct. My days in Kofondua, Ghana (01-03). There aren’t enough 
places for us.” 

Male, Ghana, 2001-03 

(8) Which of the following most closely represents your views related to general fund- 

ing for the Peace Corps and current legislation pertaining to health, safety and 
security of Peace Corps volunteers? (Choose one) 

97 (43%) Peace Corps should continue to move forward with President 
Bush’s call for expanding the number of volunteers in the field. Congress 
needs to appropriate sufficient funding to address safety and security con- 
cerns and pursue Peace Corps expansion targets. 

61 (27%) Changes proposed in the legislation are not necessary. The use 
of any additional funding should be determined by the Peace Corps and not 
congressional legislation. 

34 (15%) Peace Corps needs to maintain its current number of volunteers. 
Any funding that goes beyond meeting current volunteer levels should be 
prioritized for addressing issues included in the Safety/Security legislation. 
31 (14%) Issues included in congressional legislation are of such impor- 
tance that they should be given priority attention even if budget constraints 
require Peace Corps to reduce its number of volunteers in the field. 

Comments on the issues of funding for health, safety, and security of Peace Corps: 

“Safety/Security issues are being run into the ground. Let the volunteers do 
their work. I’m not sure creating other positions in Washington is exactly what 
we need . . . there are plenty of posts that are operating with insufficient funds. 
Send the money to where it is most needed ... in the field. 

Male, Paraguay, 1992-2002 

“It’s not that I think this congressional thing is so very important, but that 
in general I worry that we spread ourselves way too thin in the interests of 
keeping up the number of volunteers.” 

Female, Samoa, 2000-02 

“Because of Congress’ refusal to fund the Peace Corps program at the re- 
quested level, they have reduced the effectiveness of the volunteers currently 
in the field and seriously put their lives in danger. When a volunteer can’t leave 
the rugged geographical boundaries of his/her site because Congress won’t allo- 
cate $40 for a visa to escape, we have some serious problems. I hope nothing 
serious happens because that seems to be the only catalyst that causes Con- 
gress to act” 


Female, Uzbekistan, 2000-01 
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“The health and safety of PCVs must remain a high priority regardless of 
budget considerations.” 


Male, Sierra Leone, 1961-62 


“I am actually a current PCV directly affected by the massive budget cuts and 
reapportionment of the remaining budget to cover new safety/security rules. As 
a result, our post has had to reduce staff, not turn on lights or fans, cut phone 
availability, cut volunteer conferences and training. DC managed to spend way 
over budget in anticipation of recruiting based on President Bush’s call for dou- 
bling PC, but then the President failed to back an increase in the budget and 
DC has had to cut post budgets to make up the difference.” 

Male, Tonga, 2002-04 

“As a current Peace Corps staffer, anything that moves PC away from being 
a partisan political operation and towards the real mission of PC and real ac- 
countability at the highest levels within PC would be worthwhile legislation. 
Too much money being spent on Mexico, etc., detracts from the real PC mis- 
sion.” 

Male 


(9) 'While not currently in proposed legislation, there has been some suggestion that 
all Peace Corps volunteers should work in pairs in an effort to increase security. 
Should it be a requirement that all volunteers be assigned in pairs'? 

YES: 24 (11%) 

NO: 201 (89%) 

Comments on the issue of volunteers being paired up: 

“Rather than putting volunteers in pairs, I think a “team” approach is more 
appropriate, in which volunteers are placed in reasonable distances from other 
volunteers and have guidelines in place for team check-ins and communication.” 

Female, Mali, 2000-02 

“Forcing a pairing of all volunteers will change a dynamic that today’s Peace 
Corps relies upon. If a volunteer needs PCV help he/she asks for it, if not they 
do the work themselves with only local support, this is an example and a ben- 
efit to the communities we serve.” 

Male, Thailand, 1962-64 

“The procedures noted will not stop a true terrorist, and they are the only 
ones we need to be concerned about. PCVs are by their nature very inde- 
pendent, hard working, and likeable people. Give them the tools to accomplish 
their jobs.” 

Female, Somalia 

“I think working in pairs is good for some and should be an option open to 
all vols. Some vols may be fine with being by themselves. There has been great 
success with vols being by themselves. But some may be better with someone. 
Hope they get along.” 

Female, Niger, 1964-66 

“It is unfair to require volunteers to be assigned in pairs unless the security 
situation in a country requires it. And if that is the case then the more impor- 
tant question is why are volunteers placed in countries or areas that are so un- 
stable?” 

Female, Kenya, 1987-89 

“Even as a single woman in Colombia, I firmly believe that I would have been 
less successful in my volunteer assignment, less successful in understanding the 
communities in which I worked, and undoubtedly would have experienced much 
less growth as an individual had I been assigned as one of a pair of volunteers.” 

Female, Colombia, 1973-75 

“The stress that life in a different culture can place on a married couple is 
well known to Peace Corps. Who needs similar stresses with a person with 
whom one has no commitment, and possibly no affinity? Even co-workers who 
get along and work well together would be stressed by having their entire lives 
entwined. Please do not forget that for volunteers in small rural communities, 
a Peace Corps assignment is not just a job, it is a life. It does not take much 
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imagination to realize that most volunteers would have their relations with 
their community significantly altered hy the presence of another volunteer of 
different personality, interests, skills, and demeanor.” 

Male, Thailand, 1981-84 

“The character of most of the propositions above reflect a naive and inappro- 
priate view of the Peace Corps Volunteer experience. Volunteers are effective 
precisely because they fi^re out how to integrate in a foreign culture. Pairing 
of volunteers would prohibit or delay such integration and create a completely 
different dynamic.” 

Male, Senegal, 1963-65 

“I don’t think volunteers should have to be placed in pairs. In my experience 
that would be unnecessary. Peace Corps staff should use their judgment and 
specialized knowledge of the host county area to determine if 2 volunteers need 
to be placed together. This isn’t necessary everywhere and what it means is 
that some places that could be served won’t be because there aren’t enough vol- 
unteers to go around.” 

Female, Macedonia, 1998-99 

(10) While not currently in proposed legislation, there has been some suggestion that 
all Peace Corps volunteers should have modern communication equipment, such 
as cell phones. Should volunteers he required to have such equipment"? 

YES: 74 (33%) 

NO: 151 (67%) 

Comments on the issue of the use of cell phones: 

“We have to take into consideration that a lot of areas where PCV’s are lo- 
cated do not have accessibility to cell phone networks, but I do believe it is es- 
sential for PCVs to be able to communicate with local offices at all times, we 
were caught in an attack by UNITA while I was in service. Since I thought that 
there was a volunteer left behind, the office gave permission to go get them. 
After I reached the volunteer’s site I found out someone else had already picked 
him up. I could have seriously been hurt and put myself in a dangerous position 
for no reason.” 

Female, Namibia, 1998-2000 

“I was an Emergency Zone Coordinator and served on the Safety and Security 
Work Group for Peace Corps Honduras (2001-03) and as such think that any- 
thing Peace Corps and/or Congress through additional funding can do to im- 
prove the chain of communication for volunteers in the field would be a great 
help. We were looking into the idea of cell phones, and other means of commu- 
nication for some of our more remote volunteers.” 

Female, Honduras, 2001-03 

“Peace Corps volunteers are successful because they live and work in the 
same circumstances as their counter parts. Changing this in anyway will jeop- 
ardize their success/acceptance as well as their ability to become part of the 
community. So, if their counterparts have cell phones, sure get them for the vol- 
unteers. Otherwise, find other tried and true “low tech” ways to ensure safety 
and security.” 

RPCV, Costa Rica, 1975-78 

“While I was serving as a PCV, my safety in my village was in question. I 
felt that if I had had a cell phone, I would have heen safer. I ended up relo- 
cating out of my village.” 

Female, Belize, 2001-03 

“Cell phones might be appropriate in some situations. In my original site, 
they don’t work. But when I worked in Quito as a PCV coordinator, using a PC- 
issued cell phone was a lifesaver.” 

Male, Ecuador, 1997-2000 

“Initially, upon moving to my bush post in Niger, I would have liked a cell 
phone. Later once I was integrated in the village, it would have been intrusive 
and extremely unwelcome. Safety is a concern, but so is preserving the culture 
of the Peace Corps and its ideals.” 


Female, Niger, 2000-02 
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“I think that the idea of mandating PCVs to work in pairs or requiring them 
to carry cell phones will significantly change where volunteers are placed. It 
may not be a need-based placement in certain regions, provinces or countries. 
If there is no cell phone service in a village would they then not place a volun- 
teer there even if the village was desperately in need of technical assistance re- 
lated to agriculture, health or education?” 

Female, Cameroon, 1993-95 

“Depending on the location, cell phones can cause a volunteer to be a target 
for theft, instead of providing a safety tool.” 

Female, Dominican Republic, 1991-94 

“Modern communication equipment in the hands of PCVs would only make 
them more suspect than they already are. PCVs are always being thought of 
as spies and such equipment would exacerbate those problems and make the 
volunteer less safe.” 

Male, Somali Republic, 1962-64 

Senator Coleman. Thank you very, very much, Mr. Quigley. 

Ms. Threlkeld. 

STATEMENT OF CYNTHIA THRELKELD, GUATEMALA COUNTRY 
DIRECTOR, PEACE CORPS, WASHINGTON, D.C. 

Ms. Threlkeld. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
thank you for the opportunity to speak with you today. I would like 
to request that my full written testimony be entered into the 
record. 

Senator Coleman. Without objection. 

Ms. Threlkeld. As the current Country Director in Guatemala 
and a former volunteer in both Botswana and Costa Rica, I appre- 
ciate the opportunity to talk to you today about our program, the 
role of a country director, and the steps we take to prevent safety 
and security concerns. 

Mr. Chairman, as you noted, I am from Minnesota, and I had the 
opportunity to go home last May. It was great to be back especially 
at the height of spring, even though it was 40 degrees. 

[Laughter.] 

Ms. Threlkeld. Today in Guatemala, we have 185 volunteers 
working in agriculture, municipal development, the environment, 
health, small business, and youth. Volunteers work to diversify ag- 
ricultural production and develop ecotourism projects. They work 
with local government to increase citizen participation in the demo- 
cratic process and with schools to improve the health of rural ele- 
mentary students. With 50 percent of the Guatemala population 
below the age of 24, our newest program is in youth development, 
and all of our programs include a component directed to youth. 

Let me share with you the role and responsibilities as a country 
director. Being a country director is an immense responsibility that 
my colleagues and I take to heart. We are held accountable, and 
rightfully so, for everything that happens at our post, from finan- 
cial management to program quality and, first and foremost, for 
the safety and security of our volunteers. 

The primary components of our safety and security plan can be 
classified in two major categories: prevention and training, and 
support and response. 

Prevention is the most critical part of our plan and a component 
to which we devote a great deal of time. Peace Corps/Guatemala 
provides 12 weeks of pre-service training upon arrival in country. 
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Trainees are given the tools to understand the security risks 
unique to Guatemala, as well as general personal safety practices. 
By the end of training, the new volunteers are expected to develop 
their own personal plan and be prepared to activate and participate 
fully in assuring their safety and security. 

In August of 2003, Peace Corps/Guatemala added the position of 
safety and security coordinator, which now plays a central role at 
post. Our coordinator is a former volunteer who served in Guate- 
mala and has lived in the country for over 7 years. He has earned 
the trust of the volunteers and helps us achieve the essential goal 
of encouraging them to act upon the safety and security informa- 
tion that we provide to them. He coordinates the information need- 
ed for our emergency action plan, ensures our documentation for 
compliance with Peace Corps regulations, and has developed and 
presented some of the sessions in our pre-service training. 

The role of the Peace Corps program manager is perhaps the 
most critical to volunteer safety. Our program managers are re- 
sponsible to develop the project plans, to select the sites and the 
counterpart agencies, to provide technical assistance, personal sup- 
port, and to visit volunteers in the field. 

In addition to the Peace Corps staff, the program manager and 
the safety and security coordinator, as the Country Director I also 
make site visits. I visit a region of the country for several days 
each month, supplemented with day trips to volunteers who are 
closer to the capital. It is important to me to see firsthand how vol- 
unteers live and work. 

A majority of volunteers in Guatemala own their own cell 
phones, which they purchase through their monthly stipend. The 
number has increased substantially over the past years as the tech- 
nology in Guatemala has improved. It has made a substantial dif- 
ference in our ability to maintain close contact with volunteers. It 
is now a key component of our emergency action plan. There are 
still volunteers, however, who depend on telegrams, beepers, a com- 
munity phone, or a phone or a radio of their counterpart agency be- 
cause cell phone coverage is not universal. We maintain at least 
three ways to contact each volunteer at all times. 

We tested our emergency action plan on May 26th of this year 
by sending out a message by cell phone, by beeper, by phone, with 
a communication to every volunteer to personally contact the Peace 
Corps office immediately. We had outstanding results with 92 per- 
cent of our volunteers responding within 16 hours and confirmed 
location of 100 percent of our volunteers within 32. 

Peace Corps/Guatemala has an excellent relationship with the 
U.S. embassy. The Ambassador places high priority on collabora- 
tion with Peace Corps. I attend weekly country team and emer- 
gency action committee meetings and receive briefings from the ap- 
propriate embassy staff as needed on political, social, or economic 
issues that may have an impact on the Peace Corps. Our primary 
contact is with the regional security office which plays a key role 
in all of our safety and security plans. 

My written testimony provides even more detail on the com- 
prehensive program for the prevention and safety of security inci- 
dents. In addition. Peace Corps/Guatemala is prepared to respond 
with a full range of support to volunteers who are victims of crimes 
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or accidents. The Peace Corps medical office is the first line of re- 
sponse to volunteers who have been injured in either in an accident 
or an incident. Our medical staff includes a consulting doctor and 
qualified nurses who are on 24-hour call in the event of a major 
incident. Our response is the close coordination from the full team: 
Peace Corps/Guatemala, the regional security office, Peace Corps/ 
Washington. We provide immediate attention to the physical and 
emotional needs of the volunteer and take all steps necessary for 
successful prosecution. 

In conclusion, I would like to say that since my two terms as a 
volunteer in the 1980s and the 1990s, the goals of the Peace Corps 
have not changed, but believe me, the level of accountability and 
the extent of regulations related to safety and security have. Re- 
sponsibility is placed on all parties, from the country director and 
staff to the volunteers themselves. 

I sincerely doubt you would find any volunteers currently serving 
in Guatemala who would complain that Peace Corps does not pro- 
vide enough information, support, or training on safety and secu- 
rity. It is more likely they would complain that too many measures 
are in place and it restricts their personal liberties. 

Serving in the Peace Corps requires a willingness to restrict your 
personal liberties. Volunteers are expected to uphold the image of 
Peace Corps at all times, to live within the rules and the norms 
for safety and security, and to be held accountable for their time 
and actions. You would be impressed by the way volunteers in 
Guatemala step up to that responsibility and the contributions they 
make to the United States. 

Mr. Chairman, I am grateful to you and to members of the com- 
mittee for your continues support for the Peace Corps mission. If 
your travels ever take you to Guatemala, I would be delighted to 
show you the work of our volunteers. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Threlkeld follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Cynthia Threlkeld 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee: 

Thank you for the opportunity to appear before your committee today. As the cur- 
rent Country Director in Guatemala and a former Peace Corps volunteer in both 
Botswana and Costa Rica, I appreciate this opportunity to present an overview of 
our program in Guatemala, my role as the Country Director, and our efforts to pre- 
vent and respond to safety and security issues. Mr. Chairman, I would like to add 
that Minnesota has been my home for over 26 years. I was just in the Twin Cities 
for a visit at the end of May, and it was great to be back home at the height of 
spring. 

Let me begin my remarks by highlighting Peace Corps’ rich history of service in 
Guatemala and the current status of our program. The first Peace Corps volunteers 
arrived in Guatemala in 1963. In recognition of 41 years of quality service, in March 
of this year. President Oscar Berger awarded Peace Corps with the Orden del Quet- 
zal, the highest honor Guatemala bestows on an individual or organization that has 
rendered distinguished service. Peace Corps Director Gaddi Vasquez personally 
came to Guatemala to receive the honor on behalf of the more than 4,000 volunteers 
who have served in Guatemala since 1963, and to issue a challenge to those of us 
who have the privilege to serve there today. Peace Corps has the respect and credi- 
bility that is needed to make a significant impact on grassroots development efforts, 
which strengthens the friendship and goodwill between our countries at a time 
when Guatemala is again under new, forward-looking leadership. 

Today we have 185 volunteers working in agriculture, municipal development, the 
environment, health, small business and youth development. Volunteers work to di- 
versify agricultural production and better manage harvests. They work with local 
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government to increase citizen participation in the democratic process, and with 
schools to improve the health and hygiene of rural elementary students. Volunteers 
help develop eco-tourism projects and promote environmental education. With 50 
percent of the Guatemalan population under the age of 24, our newest program is 
in youth development, and all of our programs include a component directed to 
youth as the basis for the future of the country. 

By living and working in local communities, volunteers learn firsthand about the 
challenges that face a developing country. Poverty is no longer a statistic; it trans- 
lates into names and faces. Volunteers do not leave this community behind after 
they have completed their two years of service. They return to the U.S. and become 
their voice to the world, helping Americans better understand our role as world citi- 
zens. 

Let me share with you my role and responsibilities as Country Director in Guate- 
mala. Being a Country Director is much more than the challenge of representing 
the Peace Corps and implementing its goals in grassroots development and intercul- 
tural exchange. It is an immense responsibility that my colleagues and I take to 
heart. We are held accountable, and rightfully so, for everything that happens at 
our post, from financial management to program quality and, first and foremost, for 
the safety and security of volunteers. 

As the Director has noted, the message that safety and security is the number 
one priority of the Peace Corps is clearly conveyed to Country Directors as well as 
to all volunteers throughout their term of service. 

The primary components of our safety and security plan can be classified into two 
main categories: (1) prevention and training and (2) support and response. 

I. PREVENTION AND TRAINING 

Prevention is the most critical part of our safety plan, and a component to which 
we devote a great deal of time and attention. 

Pre-Service Training 

Peace Corps/Guatemala has twelve weeks of Pre-Service Training for prospective 
volunteers upon arrival in country. In addition to being fully integrated into the lan- 
guage, cross-cultural and technical training, the topic of safety and security is cov- 
ered in seven separate sessions presented by the State Department’s Regional Secu- 
rity Officer, the Peace Corps Medical Officer, and the Safety and Security Coordi- 
nator through a combination of lectures, videos, information on crime statistics, and 
a review of past security incidents. 

Trainees are given the tools to understand the security risks unique to Guate- 
mala, as well as general personal safety practices. By the end of training, the new 
volunteers are expected to develop their own personal plan and participate actively 
and fully in assuring their own safety and security. 

Role of Peace Corps ! Guatemala Safety and Security Coordinator 

In August of 2003, Peace Corps/Guatemala added the position of Safety and Secu- 
rity Coordinator, which now plays a central role at post. The Safety and Security 
Coordinator reports directly to the Country Director and concentrates on safety and 
security issues related to the prevention, training and support of volunteers. Our 
coordinator is a former Volunteer who served in Guatemala, and has lived in the 
country for over seven years. He has earned the trust of volunteers and thus helps 
us achieve the essential, but somewhat elusive goal of encouraging volunteers to act 
upon the safety and security information we provide to them. He also coordinates 
the information needed for our Emergency Action Plan, ensures our documentation 
for compliance with Manual Section 270 related to safety and security, developed 
and presented some of the sessions in Pre-Service Training, organizes the Regional 
Safety and Security meetings, manages the new E-Zone Coordinator system. The 
Safety and Security Coordinator also keeps fully informed on any political or social 
disturbances through contact with the State Department’s Regional Security Office 
and by staying informed through local news sources. He is a resource to both volun- 
teers and staff, and I will elaborate on some of the safety tools that he has helped 
put in place. 

Bi-Annual Regional Safety and Security Meetings 

Peace Corps/Guatemala holds safety and security meetings for all volunteers 
every six months within each region of the country to reinforce safety and security 
training, review any new security issues, and discuss any concerns volunteers may 
have about their personal safety. Topics of discussion include preparation plans for 
natural disasters and review of the Peace Corps Emergency Action Plan. 
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Volunteer Safety Manual 

To augment our safety information, our Safety and Security Coordinator just com- 
pleted a draft of a Volunteer Safety Manual that will reinforce and expand upon 
topics covered in Pre-Service Training and includes sections on safety while at site, 
including housing and work related risks; during travel, including off-limits areas 
and travel to the capital; and other general concerns specific to Guatemala. 

Role of Peace Corps Program Manager, Site Selection, and Field Visits 

The role of the Peace Corps Program Manager is perhaps the most critical to vol- 
unteer safety. Our Program Managers are responsible to develop project plans and 
Volunteer Activity Descriptions, select sites and counterpart agencies, provide tech- 
nical assistance and personal support, and visit volunteers in the field. Peace Corps/ 
Guatemala has specific criteria and a checklist for site selection that includes a se- 
curity assessment, availability of appropriate housing, access to transportation and 
communication and other key factors. 

Site visits are made a minimum of twice during the first year, including once dur- 
ing the first three months, and once during the second year of service, with addi- 
tional visits as needed due to either program issues or security concerns. Volunteers 
select their own housing within a clear set of security guidelines, often with assist- 
ance from either their counterpart agency or a volunteer site mate. The Program 
Manager reviews and approves housing during the initial site visit, and also as- 
sesses the neighborhood. In addition to site visits from the Program Manager, vol- 
unteers also receive visits from the Program and Training Officer, Program Assist- 
ants, and the Safety and Security Coordinator. These visits are on an as-needed 
basis, and supplement the visits mentioned above. 

As Country Director, I also make site visits. I make one extended visit of several 
days to a specific region of the county each month, supplemented with day trips to 
volunteers closer to the capital. It is important for me to see how volunteers live 
and work, and to listen to their comments and concerns about their projects, as well 
as their general sense of well being. In addition, I have an “open door” policy for 
volunteers that stop by the office, respond to phone calls and emails that I receive 
on a continuous basis, meet with volunteers during in-service trainings, and person- 
ally interview each Volunteer at the completion of his or her service. Safety and se- 
curity is a topic during each of these contacts. 

Expectations for Volunteer Behavior and Peer Support Network 

Peace Corps/Guatemala expects volunteers to adjust their lifestyle to adhere to 
recommended safety and security standards and policies. Some policies can result 
in administrative separation if not followed, especially the Peace Corps “zero toler- 
ance” policy on the use of illegal drugs. 

Peace Corps staff recognize that the personal and emotional challenges of serving 
as a Volunteer can at times contribute to adjustment problems or excessive alcohol 
use, which in turn compromises personal security. Peace Corps/Guatemala volun- 
teers have taken an active role by developing a peer support network as a way to 
assist one another with these challenges, especially during the initial months of 
service. 

Communication, Emergency Action Plan, and Cell Phones 

A majority of volunteers in Guatemala own their own cell phones, which they pur- 
chase through their monthly stipend or personal resources. The number has in- 
creased substantially over the past several years, as access to the technology in 
Guatemala has improved. It has made a substantial difference in the ability of 
Peace Corps to maintain close contact with volunteers and is now a key component 
of the Emergency Action Plan. There are still volunteers who depend on telegrams, 
beepers, community phones, or counterpart agencies as their primary connection to 
the office because cell phone coverage is not yet universal, and the Peace Corps 
maintains at least three methods of contacting volunteers at all times. Volunteers 
are aware of the need to maintain discretion in the use of cell phones, especially 
in order to avoid theft, by keeping the phone on silent ring and not using it while 
in public view. Additionally, the Peace Corps office in Guatemala City also has a 
satellite phone for use in case of major emergencies. 

Peace Corps/Guatemala tested its Emergency Action Plan on May 26th by sending 
out text messages by cell phone, beeper, telegrams, email, and phone depending on 
the communication plan for each Volunteer. As part of the test, volunteers received 
a message instructing them to personally contact the Peace Corps office imme- 
diately. We had excellent results that far exceeded any previous tests, with con- 
firmed location of volunteers according to the following timeline: 83% within 8 
hours; 92% within 16 hours; and 100% within 32 hours. 
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Out of Site Policy and Emergency Zone System (E-Zone) 

An improved out of site policy for Peace Corps Guatemala went into effect July 
5, 2003. The policy provides specific instructions to volunteers on how to report their 
location to Peace Corps every time they travel out of their site. Concurrent with the 
new policy, a modified warden system called the “E-Zone System” was put in place. 
This system creates a nationwide network of volunteers with good access to commu- 
nication that have agreed to assist with relaying security information to volunteers 
within their region and to serve as a standard point of contact for updates during 
an emergency. Their role supplements rather than replaces staff responsibilities for 
these tasks. E-Zone Coordinators receive training and a small stipend for cell phone 
minutes and Internet use. 

Restrictions on Travel to Capital and Dedicated Security Phone Line 

Guatemala City is one of the more high-risk areas of the country. Volunteers are 
advised to avoid travel to the capital except when necessary for official business. 
Peace Corps/Guatemala has a dedicated security phone line with a message that is 
updated daily advising volunteers on any protests, roadblocks, or disturbances in 
the capital and whether it is clear to travel to the Peace Corps office. Volunteers 
are instructed to call the number before any travel to the capital, and to take a teixi 
from the edge of town to the Peace Corps office rather than using public transpor- 
tation. Also, U.S. embassy families open their home to volunteers through a “bed 
and breakfast” program to offer a safe alternative to a hotel, as well as moral sup- 
port for volunteers while they are in the capital. 

Embassy Support and Role of Regional Seeurity Office 

Peace Corps/Guatemala has an excellent relationship with the U.S. Embassy. The 
Ambassador places a high priority on collaboration with Peace Corps, and commu- 
nicates that to the Country Team. The Ambassador briefs Peace Corps trainees on 
the political situation in Guatemala, hosts our swearing-in ceremonies, makes site 
visits to volunteers when he is in the field, personally calls volunteers who have 
been injured during service, and participates in the “bed and breakfast” program 
that I just mentioned. As Country Director, I attend weekly Country Team and 
Emergency Action Committee meetings, and I receive briefings from the appropriate 
embassy staff as needed on political, social, or economic issues that may have an 
impact on the Peace Corps. 

The primary safety and security contact for the Peace Corps within the embassy 
is with the Regional Security Office. The Regional Security Office plays an integral 
role in all aspects of our safety and security plan: they present Pre-Service Training 
sessions on crime prevention; provide information on security concerns in specific 
geographic regions or during civil disturbances; participate in debriefings or meet- 
ings to discuss specific incidents; and respond immediately to major security inci- 
dents involving volunteers, including traveling to site to assist local police with 
crime investigations and follow-up. 

Maintaining a strong relationship between Peace Corps/Guatemala and the Re- 
gional Security Office is considered one of our highest priorities. 

II. RESPONSE AND SUPPORT 

We have a comprehensive program for the prevention of safety and security inci- 
dents, but we can never fully eliminate them because of the realities of the environ- 
ment in which we operate. Peace Corps/Guatemala is prepared to respond with a 
full range of support to volunteers who are victims of crime or accidents. 

Role of the Peace Corps Medical Office 

The Peace Corps Medical Office is the first line of response to volunteers who 
have been injured in either an accident or assault. Our medical staff includes a con- 
sulting medical doctor and qualified nurses who are on call 24 hours a day. These 
medical professionals are highly experienced in responding to both the physical and 
emotional needs of volunteers, collecting the proper forensic evidence when nec- 
essary, and serving as a triage for further medical or counseling services either in 
Guatemala, or through medical evacuation to the United States. The Medical Office 
works in close collaboration with the Office of Medical Services in Peace Corps/ 
Washington, which provides excellent care to volunteers who need to go to Wash- 
ington for post-trauma counseling or medical follow-up after a safety or security in- 
cident occurs. 

The Medical Officers are also fully involved in pre-service training, in-service 
training, and provide input on criteria for housing, site selection and all other as- 
pects of Peace Corps life. 
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Assaults and Major Security Incidents 

In the event of a major security incident or assault, the key to the response is 
the close coordination and collaboration from the full team, including Peace Corps/ 
Guatemala, the Regional Security Office, and Peace Corps/Washington. One excel- 
lent resource developed by Peace Corps is the “Rape Response Handbook,” which 
clearly outlines roles and responsibilities. This handbook covers not only the imme- 
diate steps that need to be taken to ensure the physical and emotional well-being 
of the Volunteer, but also steps for successful prosecution of the case, and tips for 
managing the difficult emotional response of the victim, as well as other volunteers 
and staff. 

Debriefing and Monitoring of Security Incidents 

Peace Corps/Guatemala carefully reviews security incidents, both with volunteers 
and staff, including the Regional Security Office when appropriate. The goal is to 
cover the following points: could the incident have been prevented; what was the 
quality and depth of the Peace Corps/Guatemala staff response; were there any 
steps the Volunteer could have taken to reduce the risk; what are the lessons 
learned for site development or Volunteer training; and what are the recommenda- 
tions for monitoring or further action steps. Volunteers are directly involved in the 
development of any action plans, especially those involving possible site changes or 
the need for close monitoring of the security situation in their community or region. 

Peace Corps Office of Inspector General 

The Peace Corps Office of Inspector General coordinates the investigation and 
prosecution of violent crimes against volunteers, including providing guidance on 
the management of forensic evidence. Each case has to be managed according to the 
laws and court procedures in Guatemala, and the Country Director consults with 
the Office of Inspector General and the Regional Security Officer about the retention 
of a local lawyer to advise the post on the criminal procedures. An agent from the 
Inspector General’s Office will interview crime victims to help clarify the facts of the 
case, and will accompany those victims willing to return to Guatemala for court pro- 
ceedings. 

Conclusion 

I served two terms as a Peace Corps Volunteer, in the 1980s and again in the 
mid-1990s. The goals of the Peace Corps have not changed, but — believe me — the 
level of accountability and the extent of the regulations related to safety and secu- 
rity certainly have. Responsibility is placed on all parties from the Country Director 
and staff to the volunteers themselves. 

I doubt you would find many volunteers who currently serve in any of the 71 
Peace Corps programs around the world who would complain that the Peace Corps 
does not provide enough information, training or support on safety and security. It 
is more likely they would complain that too many measures are in place, and it re- 
stricts their personal liberties. 

Service in the Peace Corps requires a willingness to sacrifice some of your per- 
sonal liberties. Volunteers are expected to represent the image of the Peace Corps 
at all times, live within the rules and norms for safety and security, and be held 
accountable for their time and their actions. You would be impressed by the way 
volunteers in Guatemala step up to that responsibility, and the contributions they 
make representing the United States. 

In return for their commitment, the Volunteer has the right to expect the Peace 
Corps to provide a well-defined job, a carefully selected site and the proper tech- 
nical, medical and personal support to help facilitate their success. The primary role 
of the Country Director is to ensure that all parties live up to their end of the bar- 
gain. 

Does it always work the way we hope it will, and thus is everyone content and 
satisfied? No, we’re not perfect, but we do our best and we set high standards and 
continually strive to improve. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I am grateful to you and members of the Committee 
for your continued support of the Peace Corps mission. If your travels ever bring 
you to Guatemala, I would be delighted to show you the work of our volunteers — 
wonderful American citizens who truly exemplify a spirit of service. I now look for- 
ward to answering any questions you may have. 

Senator Coleman. Thank you, Ms. Threlkeld. 

Ms. Maloy. 
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STATEMENT OF GLADYS MALOY, FORMER PEACE CORPS 
ROMANIA VOLUNTEER, WASHINGTON, D.C. 

Ms. Maloy. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I sub- 
mitted a lengthy testimony for the record. If you would enter that, 
I would appreciate it. 

Senator Coleman. It will be entered, without objection. 

Ms. Maloy. Thank you. Let me begin by thanking you for being 
able to appear here. My name is Gladys Maloy, and I am a former 
Peace Corps volunteer in the country of Romania from February 
2000 to June 2002. So my comments and observations are quite re- 
cent and fresh in my memory. 

Today I would like to talk about the safety and security I experi- 
enced during my Peace Corps experience, and I have made an ef- 
fort to let you draw your own conclusions, although at the end I 
do try to lead you a little. 

Romania is a country of approximately 23 million people with a 
communist past that was both destructive to the people, as well as 
the environment. Peace Corps came soon after the 1989 revolution, 
and I was a member of the 10th group of volunteers in country. 
Our group was diverse with all ages and backgrounds. Our official 
jobs included social work, teaching English, business development, 
and environment. However, we all taught our colleagues English 
and were involved in many projects from hugging babies in orphan- 
ages to encouraging voter participation in elections and policy mak- 
ing. 

The first 12 weeks were devoted to preparing us to live and work 
in the country. During that time, I lived with a Romanian family 
and met every day with other volunteers for training. My Roma- 
nian host did not speak English, so it was a challenge and some- 
times frustrating, but always stimulating. 

Near the end of training, our group set up our own safety and 
security committee of volunteers, and we elected representatives 
from the major geographic areas of Romania. These representatives 
worked closely with Peace Corps staff and were available to discuss 
personal and emotional issues from volunteers who were hesitant 
to discuss those with staff. 

Near the end of training, I was introduced to my NGO counter- 
part and traveled with her for a few days to site. My counterpart 
was a member of the organization I would work with and was re- 
sponsible for my welfare at work and at home. 

Soon after I moved to site. Peace Corps medical staff visited me 
and reviewed my living conditions. If I had had a problem, they 
would have come sooner. Site visits by Peace Corps program staff 
and the country director were frequent. 

I lived in Galati, a city of 400,000 at the mouth of the Danube 
River and worked in the environmental sector. Other Peace Corps 
volunteers, all women, lived there and worked in different sectors, 
but we all had separate apartments. Peace Corps did not provide 
cell phones, but I purchased one, as did most other volunteers, and 
we had good reception. The cost of the cell phone was well within 
our monthly living allowance of $188 a month. 

Any time I left site for another location in Romania, even week- 
ends and holidays, I had to report my destination to my program 
director, along with all contact information, reason for travel and 
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dates. When leaving the country, I needed prior approval and a re- 
quest for vacation days, and it had to be filled out in advance and 
approved by my program director and the country director. 

The country director did weekly mailings to all volunteers with 
a Newsweek magazine and a letter containing country news and 
advisories of potential security risks where volunteers lived and in 
Bucharest, the capital city. A Peace Corps medical volunteer and 
a program staff member were always available for consultation by 
telephone, 24 hours a day. 

An emergency action plan was in place, and it used a tier system 
of volunteer contact. The system was tested often when new groups 
arrived and at unannounced times. I do not remember the statis- 
tics, but I do recall that if it was not fast enough, they did it again. 

Judging from my experience in Peace Corps as a volunteer, the 
safety and security of volunteers is a high priority, and with the 
changing world situation, they have adapted quickly to meet these 
demands. One example in Romania is with the formation of a vol- 
unteer advisory committee of elected representatives from each sec- 
tor to screen volunteer issues and present them to the country di- 
rector at a monthly meeting. I was elected to represent the envi- 
ronmental sector and after a shaky start, the participation was re- 
markable. We were able to give the country director an insight into 
volunteer concerns and problems that he would have never been 
able to or had the time to address. 

Keeping the focus on volunteers and not letting one issue over- 
shadow all others is important. My experience in Romania was one 
of the most rewarding of my life. I feel the Peace Corps did every- 
thing possible to secure my safety, but as always, anywhere you 
travel, you take personal responsibility for being aware of dangers 
and making an effort to avoid them. Being integrated into the com- 
munity is of utmost importance, and it allows us, as Peace Corps 
volunteers and citizens of the United States, to promote all the 
great values for which this country stands. 

Thank you for the opportunity to appear, and I hope my brief 
presentation of my Peace Corps experience is helpful for your in- 
vestigation and your decision-making. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Maloy follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Gladys M. Maloy 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, let me begin by thanking you for 
the opportunity of appearing before you today. My name is Gladys Maloy; I was a 
Peace Corps Volunteer in Romania from February 2000 until June 2002, so my com- 
ments and observations are quite recent and fresh in my memory. 

I was born and raised in south Florida and was Mayor of my small town in Palm 
Beach County for twelve years. I earned a degree in Chemistry and studied account- 
ing and finance. I have three grown children, two attorneys and a Ph.D. Peace 
Corps had always been something I thought about doing; so, when the company at 
which I was CFO was sold, I joined as a senior volunteer. Today I want to talk 
about the safety and security as I experienced it during my Peace Corps service. 

Romania is a country of approximately 23 million people with a communist past 
that was both destructive to the people as well as the environment. Peace Corps 
came soon after the December 1989 revolution and I was a member of the 10th 
group of volunteers in country. Our group was diverse with all ages and back- 
grounds. Our official jobs included social work, teaching English, business develop- 
ment and environment; however we all taught our colleagues English and were in- 
volved in many other projects from hugging babies in the orphanages to encouraging 
voter participation in elections and policy making. 
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Training 

The first 12 weeks in Romania were devoted to preparing us to live and work in 
country. During that time I lived with a Romanian family and met each day (Mon- 
day through Saturday) with the other volunteers for eight hours of training in Ro- 
manian language, cross-cultural orientation, technical training, and safety and secu- 
rity. My Romanian hosts did not speak English so it was challenging and sometimes 
frustrating, but always stimulating. This living arrangement was helpful in under- 
standing the country and gave me an in depth look into the life of the ordinary Ro- 
manian. 

Each training session consisted of four hours of language with the Peace Corps 
Romanian language teachers. The remaining four hours were training sessions with 
Peace Corps medical and program staff, national government officials, local security 
officials, NGO leaders, U.S. officials and others. There were lectures on safety and 
security issues which included videos, publications on crimes statistics with detailed 
problems and their solutions. Volunteers already in country came to training ses- 
sions, shared their experiences and gave us information on what to expect. 

During Saturday sessions we took trips with our language teachers to acquaint 
us with travel by train, bus and taxi. Since our teachers were Romanian, we re- 
ceived invaluable first-hand knowledge of what to do, where to go and where not 
to go. We also took a three-day trip with our language teacher to visit volunteers 
already working with an organization. We meet their counterpart and visited their 
office and apartment. 

Near the end of training our group set up a Safety and Security Committee of 
volunteers and elected representatives from the major geographic areas of Romania. 
These representatives worked closely with the Peace Corps medical staff and were 
available to discuss personal and emotional issues the volunteers were hesitant to 
discuss with staff. We were fortunate to have three trained physiotherapists in 
Group 10 who were all members of this committee. 

Moving to Site 

Near the end of training I was introduced to my NGO counterpart and traveled 
with her for a few days to site. My counterpart was a member of the organization 
I would work with and was responsible for my welfare at work and at home. My 
counterpart found an apartment and after consulting with Peace Corps medical, she 
rented it for me. I was given a checklist by Peace Corps medical office to evaluate 
the apartment for their review. There were detailed evaluation criteria concerning 
health and safety, such as no apartment could be located on the ground floor unless 
it had bars on the windows and doors. Peace Corps medical and program staff care- 
fully evaluated the assessments and if there was a problem they went to the site 
to review it. 

Soon after I moved to site the Peace Corps medical staff visited me and reviewed 
my living conditions. If I had had a problem they would have come sooner. I was 
asked to supply a list with addresses and phone numbers of my close neighbors and 
the pharmacies, doctors and hospitals in my area so that they would be on record 
with Peace Corps in case of an emergency. My counterpart information was already 
on file but I verified it. Medical also visited me at my one year anniversary. 

Living at Site 

I lived in Galati, a city of 400,000 at the month of the Danube River as it flows 
into the Danube Delta and the Black Sea, and worked in the environmental sector. 
Other Peace Corps volunteers lived there and worked in different sectors, but we 
all had separate apartments. Galati has a high Roma population and the major em- 
ployer is the Sedix steel mill, one of the largest steel mills in Europe. Unemploy- 
ment is high due to cut backs in steel production for the world market. My counter- 
part was helpful in introducing me to the city and making sure I was comfortable 
with my new surroundings. 

Peace Corps did not provide cell phones, but I purchased one, as did most other 
volunteers, and had good reception. The cost of the cell phone was well within my 
monthly living allowance of $188 per month. Some of the volunteers in small vil- 
lages and mountainous regions were unable to use cell phones and relied on internet 
cafes, which were abundant in most communities, and land line phones either at 
home or in their office or school. When I retuned to Romania for a visit in November 
2003, I found that cell phone service was available country wide and that the volun- 
teer living allowance covered the cost. 

Site visits by Peace Corps program staff and the country director were frequent. 
The environmental sector was very active in many projects and the program staff 
acted as a conduit for passing information. Any time I left my site for another loca- 
tion in Romania (even weekends and holidays) I had to report my destination to my 
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program director along with all contact information, reason for the travel and dates. 
When leaving the country I needed prior approval and a request for vacation days 
had to be filed in advance and approved by my program director and the country 
director. 

The country director did weekly mailings to all volunteers with a Newsweek mag- 
azine and letter. The letter, along with other things, contained advisories of poten- 
tial security risks where volunteers lived and in Bucharest, the capitol city. We also 
received e-mails to keep us informed before the weekly mailing arrived. A Peace 
Corps medical and program staff were always available by phone 24 hours. 

An Emergency Action Plan was in place and it used a tier system of volunteer 
contact. Peace Corps contacted the top tiers and they were responsible for contacting 
the next tier and reporting to Peace Corps and so on. The system was tested often 
when new groups arrived and at unannounced times. I do not recall the statistics 
but I do recall that if it was not fast enough it was done again. 

Summary 

Judging from my experience as a Peace Corps volunteer the safety and security 
of the volunteers is a high priority and with the changing world situation they have 
adapted quickly to meet those demands. One example is in Romania with the forma- 
tion of a Volunteer Advisory Committee of elected representatives from each sector 
to screen volunteer issues and present them to the country director at a monthly 
meeting. I was elected to represent the environment sector and after a shaky start 
the participation was remarkable. We were able to give our country director an in- 
sight into volunteer concerns and problems that he would never have been able to 
or have the time to address. 

Keeping the focus on the volunteers and not letting one issue over shadow all the 
others is an important function of the Peace Corps. Creating more structured and 
operational peer support groups, while volunteers are in country as well as address- 
ing effectiveness of safety and security, site selection and counterpart choices would 
allow for a more robust safety net for volunteers. 

My experience in Romania was one of the most rewarding of my life. I feel the 
Peace Corps did everjdhing possible to insure my safety, but as always anywhere 
you travel you must take personal responsibility for being aware of the dangers and 
making every effort to avoid them. I certainly agree and appreciate the Peace Corps 
safety and security policies of placing volunteers in their community thus enabling 
them to work closely on a more personal level. Being integrated into the community 
is of the utmost importance for it allows us as United States citizens to promote 
all the great values for which our country stands. 

I thank you for the opportunity to appear and I hope my brief presentation of my 
Peace Corps experience has been in some way helpful to your investigation. 

Senator Coleman. Thank you, Ms. Maloy. 

Just a general comment to the volunteers. Thank you for your 
service. I have the deepest respect and admiration for what you do. 
I reflect on Mr. Quigley and the association you represent. These 
are changing times. We live at a time where the values that this 
country represents are under attack. We are involved in a global 
war on terror. And the fact that we have folks, young and not so 
young, who are willing to go out in the world and present the best 
face of America, truly a helping hand, is something that we should 
applaud and support and make sure that it is done in the safest 
way possible, which is really the focus of this hearing. But again, 
I do want to simply say thank you for your service and what your 
service reflects. My thanks to all the others who are not in this 
hearing room today. Very important. 

Mr. Quigley, just a quick question. You were going through your 
list of your survey. We did not get the results of the 5-year rule. 
What do your members think about the 5-year rule? I want to talk 
about that. 

Mr. Quigley. On the proposal to do a report to Congress on the 
5-year rule and the rule’s potential implications on issues of re- 
cruitment, health, safety, and productive work assignments, Mr. 
Chairman, 70 percent of our respondents supported this provision. 
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Senator Coleman. Mr. Ford, in your testimony you noted that 
incident rates for most types of assaults have increased, but the re- 
port then says they have stabilized over the last few years. Is there 
anything that you heard from Director Vasquez’s testimony that is 
inconsistent with what you found in terms of reporting number of 
incidents? 

Mr. Ford. No. First of all, they report the incidents I think in 
10 different categories. Some of them have gone down. Some of 
them have remained about the same as they have been for the last 
several years. I do not recall, looking at the 2002 data, whether 
any of them had actually increased over the last few years. 

In our report, we show a 10-year trend of incident rates for sev- 
eral of the key categories. When they started to track this informa- 
tion in 1990, in most cases the incident rates went upward, and 
then they stabilized in many areas over the last 2 or 3 years. 

Senator Coleman. You noted that since you have issued your re- 
port, the Peace Corps has taken a number of steps. Can you give 
me an overall characterization as to the adequacy of those steps to 
address some of the concerns that the GAO report raised? 

Mr. Ford. Sure, I would be happy to. I have to say that since 
the report has come out, the Peace Corps has implemented many 
of the suggestions that were contained in that report. They have 
added quite a few new staff that have a security mission. They 
have streamlined and improved their guidelines to the field in 
terms of trying to come up with a more standardized approach, 
which when we did our work a couple of years ago, we found was 
not very standardized. 

We have not been back to the field, so we do not know the level 
of compliance with the new rules. Obviously, we have heard from 
the witnesses that they believe that there is an active effort on the 
way to comply with some of the issues that we raised in our report. 
So overall, we think that the Peace Corps has taken a lot of posi- 
tive steps to increase this safety and security issue within the orga- 
nization. 

Senator Coleman. That is very encouraging. Director Ford. 

Ms. Threlkeld talked about testing the system and noted that 
within 32 hours, 100 percent of the volunteers had been accounted 
for. Mr. Ford, is that good or bad? Can we do better? Is there any 
way to evaluate that standard? And have you looked at ways in 
which we can improve it? 

It was indicated that within 32 hours we could find out where 
all the volunteers are. I am trying to figure out if it should be 24 
hours. Is 32 hours the best we can do? Is there a way to improve 
that? Do you have any sense of that in terms of the tracking down 
of volunteers? 

Mr. Ford. You are asking me this? 

Senator Coleman. Yes. Is there anything in the GAO study that 
reflected on the ability to identify volunteers where they are at a 
given moment? 

Mr. Ford. One of the things we did, after we issued our report, 
was we went back and studied the response times based on the 
testing that the Peace Corps took in 2003. We did see an increase 
in the Peace Corps’ ability to contact their volunteers. My recollec- 
tion is that in 2003 40 percent of their overseas missions were able 
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to get a hold of all of their volunteers within 24 hours, and I think 
another 20 to 25 percent, they were able to get in contact with all 
their volunteers within 48 hours. That was an improvement in 
comparison to 2001 when we did the same analysis. For that same 
time frame, the scores were much lower. So that is an indication 
that the Peace Corps is being able to communicate more effectively 
with their volunteers. 

Senator Coleman. Ms. Threlkeld, you talked about a program 
manager. Where do they operate out of? 

Ms. Threlkeld. The program managers are based in our office 
in Guatemala City, but they spend literally over 60 percent of their 
time in the field. They are in the office on Mondays and Fridays 
to be able to attend meetings, to be able to do their follow-up and 
their planning. They are in the field as volunteers over 60 percent 
of the time. 

Senator Coleman. Does every country have a program manager? 
Do you know if throughout the Peace Corps that is a standard? We 
have country directors, but every one has a program manager? 

Ms. Threlkeld. Yes. 

Senator Coleman. Did any of your folks ever express concerns 
that they wanted more visits or more interaction, they were feeling 
isolated out there? 

Ms. Threlkeld. If a volunteer requests an additional visit, they 
will receive an additional visit. The minimum is two visits in the 
first year by their program manager, one in the second year, but 
that is the minimum. If they are expressing a concern either about 
their counterpart agency, about their personal adjustment, either 
the program manager will go personally, a program assistant, the 
safety and security officer. I make visits. They will receive atten- 
tion if they are asking for assistance. 

Senator Coleman. Senator Dodd raised the issue of individual 
postings versus clustering folks together. Particularly I raised the 
issue with the reports of assaults on single females. I would be in- 
terested to know the opinion of the volunteers, particularly in rural 
areas or isolated areas, whether it is good to have more than one 
person in an area. 

What is their reaction to the idea of grouping or clustering volun- 
teers for safety reasons? Mr. Quigley? 

Mr. Quigley. Mr. Chairman, as I mentioned briefly, in our sur- 
vey 90 percent of the respondents strongly opposed the notion of 
mandatory pairings or tandem posting of volunteers. We did not 
really ask the question in terms of would they differentiate by gen- 
der and by site, whether or not it is rural, remote rural, or urban. 

There is a sense, though, that protection for volunteers is related 
to integration in the community, and that is even more true in the 
most isolated settings, and a related sense that pairing of volun- 
teers has a consequence of less integration into the community. So 
I think you would have to look at what the specific circumstances 
are by country, and our membership has a strong sentiment that 
those decisions are best made on a country basis because there is 
so much variation by sector, by parts of the country, by regions of 
the world. 

Senator Coleman. Ms. Threlkeld? 
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Ms. Threlkeld. I would concur with that analysis. Actually hav- 
ing another volunteer assigned at your site may he great for moral 
support. I do not know that it really increases the safety and secu- 
rity. But if a female volunteer expresses a desire to have someone 
assigned with them, that is taken into consideration in their site 
assignment. 

Senator Coleman. Ms. Maloy. 

Ms. Maloy. Although I had other people at my site, I rarely saw 
them. I think if I had heen housed with them, I would have seen 
them too much and not integrated into the town. I really feel that 
getting out on your own is such a benefit to the country you are 
in and to you in order to learn what is going on and help people. 

Senator Coleman. The testimony is really helpful. I think there 
is a tendency to think that there is greater security in numbers. 
Clearly the message here is that the best security is integration 
into the community, that the community provides security if you 
are truly part of it, and that is the most effective security that is 
available. Is that a fair statement? 

Ms. Maloy. I agree. 

Senator Coleman. Ms. Threlkeld? 

Ms. Threlkeld. Yes. 

Senator Coleman. Mr. Quigley? 

Mr. Quigley. Yes. 

Senator Coleman. Senator Voinovich. 

Senator Voinovich. All of you were here to hear Mr. Vasquez’s 
testimony. Did any of you have any differences of opinion? As you 
listened to the testimony, was there something that stuck out in 
your mind and said, gee, I would like to comment on that? 

[No response.] 

Senator Coleman. I take for the record the answer was no. 
Thank you. 

Senator Voinovich. That report back in 2002, uneven staff su- 
pervision and oversight, staff turnover, unclear guidance in efforts 
to assure quality of services. You highlighted that testimony before 
the House International Relations Committee in March. Is that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. Ford. That is correct. 

Senator Voinovich. Would you say that that statement is true 
today? 

Mr. Ford. As I mentioned earlier, we have not been back out to 
the field to find out whether or not the new procedures have been 
fully complied with. We have done an assessment of the Peace 
Corps Inspector General reports for 2002 and 2003. We find that 
the Inspector General for the Peace Corps is, in fact, finding some 
problems in the field, similar in nature to the ones that we found 
in 2002. However, I do not know what the order of magnitude of 
those problems are, but we do know that issues like good assign- 
ments, adequate housing, ability to maintain good records on vol- 
unteers, those issues in fact have come up in the IG reports. 

Senator Voinovich. One of the things that I asked Mr. Vasquez 
was the issue of the personnel file. Are those pretty reflective of 
things or are they kind of fuzzy? 

Mr. Ford. I am sorry. 
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Senator Voinovich. The point is, a personnel file on an indi- 
vidual is a kind of a history of that individual — have you ever seen 
one of those reports? 

Mr. Ford. No, I have not. 

Senator Voinovich. So you do not know what is contained in 
those reports. 

Mr. Ford. Not personnel files, no. 

Senator Voinovich. In other words, the number of instances 
where they may have complained or have had a problem. 

Mr. Ford. I am not aware of any system that the Peace Corps 
has that tracks individual complaints, routine complaints or what- 
ever, other than official complaints based on an incident that may 
have occurred. 

Senator Voinovich. So that when you do another study, you are 
going to go out and just interview people. 

Mr. Ford. We will also look at the procedures that the Peace 
Corps has in place to determine whether or not those procedures 
are being complied with. When we did our work in 2002, that is 
exactly what we did. We went out and looked at the procedures 
that the Peace Corps had in place and tried to determine whether 
or not they were being followed in the field. We found that the per- 
formance was mixed. 

Senator Voinovich. Ms. Maloy, I thank you for being here. It 
seems to me you had a benchmark experience. 

Ms. Maloy. No. It was very typical. 

Senator Voinovich. If I heard you testify and did not hear any- 
thing else, I would say, boy, things are really in great shape today. 

Ms. Maloy. Well, I feel that way. But there are little difficulties 
and the country director is the one that makes everything work. 
Fortunately, we had a wonderful country director who was very 
available and made sure that he followed up on everything that 
happened in the country. 

Senator Voinovich. I think what Mr. Vasquez said, I thought 
that was pretty good, that he interviewed each director and then 
held them responsible. That is a kind of a direct reporting and says 
it is your baby and I expect you to take care of it, which from a 
management point of view, sounds to be a good way of getting the 
job done. 

Ms. Threlkeld, the way you have laid things out, that looks pret- 
ty good there too. 

I guess probably the next time you look at it, it would be inter- 
esting to see how it varies. Is it responsive to maybe more difficult 
parts of the world where things are falling down? 

You were where in Romania? 

Ms. Maloy. I was on the Black Sea at the mouth of the Danube, 
right on the border with the Ukraine and Moldova. I was as east 
as you could get. 

Senator Voinovich. Was it an outlying area? 

Ms. Maloy. It was a city of 400,000 with a huge steel mill, gross 
unemployment. It was not a seaside resort, for sure. 

Senator Coleman. It sounds like Cleveland in the 1970s actually. 

[Laughter.] 

Senator Voinovich. St. Paul before you became mayor. 

[Laughter.] 
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Senator VOINOVICH. Thank you. 

Senator Coleman. Senator Dodd. 

Senator Dodd. Well, briefly. I apologize having stepped out of the 
room, but I thank all of you. It is particularly good to see Mr. 
Quigley, Ms. Maloy, former volunteers, and return Peace Corps vol- 
unteers. Thank you very much for your comments and your sugges- 
tions today. 

Mr. Ford, just very briefly, it has been suggested by Senator 
DeWine and Senator Durbin that we make the Inspector General 
position a presidential appointment. Senate-confirmable position. 
Do you agree with that? 

Mr. Ford. GAO’s general view on creating independent Inspector 
Generals is that we favor that. We have not specifically made any 
recommendations with regard to the Peace Corps Inspector Gen- 
eral, but we do believe that the IG should be independent and 
should be able to report independently on the information that they 
obtain in the course of doing their work. 

Senator Dodd. Did you discover, just in your assessment, that 
the Peace Corps was sort of aware of a lot of the issues that you 
were discovering? 

Mr. Ford. I think that generally the Peace Corps was aware of 
many of the problems that we identified, yes. 

Senator Dodd. And have you had a chance to follow up since 
that report to do any checking? 

Mr. Ford. As I mentioned earlier, the Peace Corps — and you 
heard from the Director this morning — has implemented a number 
of changes since we issued our report. Many of them are consistent 
with some of the problems that we identified in our report, so we 
feel that the Peace Corps is definitely taking action, and in our 
view it is in the correct direction in terms of safety and security. 

Senator Dodd. Ms. Maloy, let me just ask you. When I raised the 
issue of women in rural areas and more remote areas of pairing — 
not necessarily with another woman. It could be a male volunteer. 
But I was not suggesting it for all volunteers. I just thought in cer- 
tain circumstances, particularly when I look at those numbers 
where the assaults were occurring. What is your assessment of that 
suggestion? Either one of you. I do not care. 

Ms. Threlkeld. Female volunteers, if they feel uncomfortable 
being assigned to a site alone, have the option to express that to 
their program manager as their site selection is being made. 

Basically we do not believe that having another volunteer in 
their site in Guatemala necessarily increases their safety and secu- 
rity. 

Senator Dodd. In rural areas, that is the conclusion? 

Ms. Threlkeld. You were talking earlier about what if you 
needed to call for help. This is a very low tech way to describe it, 
but you have to be within shouting distance of neighbors in order 
to have your house be approved by Peace Corps. So even if you are 
in a rural area, you need to be close to other people in a commu- 
nity, somebody that can respond if you are in trouble. 

Senator Dodd. Ms. Maloy? 

Ms. Maloy. I think the problem is greater in the larger cities 
where there are more people and there is a lot more crime. The 
rural areas, at least in Romania, were quite safe. In the larger cit- 
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ies, you had a lot more crime but more non-violent crime. To have 
the Peace Corps and your counterpart available 24 hours a day was 
sufficient for safety of the volunteers. That was better because then 
volunteers did not cluster together and ignore the people in the 
country. 

Senator Dodd. Listen, I was telling the Chairman earlier when 
the first panel was leaving, having served alone as a Peace Corps 
volunteer, I much preferred that service in many ways, and I think 
it was better in some ways. The tendency to sort of cluster to- 
gether, particularly during the early months of that service, in 
terms of language ability and acculturation and so forth, makes it 
much more difficult because the gravitation to someone you can 
talk with is strong. And invariably someone gets along better or 
someone is more personable or whatever and you get competitions 
that can occur within the community that can be difficult. 

That is why I was curious to ask the Director whether or not 
there is any pattern that showed up, along with these other statis- 
tics, that might warrant giving more consideration to that as an 
option for people under certain circumstances. 

I must say I got kick out of the GAO report because you talked 
about I guess it was the Dayton article. The article was talking 
about people not being well prepared and backgrounds. I was an 
English literature major and they trained me to work with pigs. 

[Laughter.] 

Senator Dodd. As I say, it is a presumptuous notion to take a 
22-year-old, as many of us were — and obviously those numbers 
change. But that is not the concern I would have, the fact that peo- 
ple are not specifically trained to grapple throughout their life ex- 
periences, particularly at that age, is not any great burden in my 
view. I found it rather naive for them to make a suggestion. When 
you go back and look at the backgrounds of people and what they 
ended up doing in the Peace Corps, what they end up doing could 
be substantially different. So I just found that sort of amusing as 
one of the critiques of the volunteers’ work. 

Well, I think we would all appreciate here — and the clock is run- 
ning out — any continuing ideas. I would be interested specifically 
in any additional suggestions you might make to the legislation 
being suggested by Senators DeWine and Durbin. You have given 
us, Mr. Quigley, I think some very valuable information in terms 
of how former volunteers look at these issues. I think it is very, 
very interesting, some of the survey numbers here. But I would be 
very interested in any other suggestions that volunteers might 
bring to a piece of legislation. We rarely get an opportunity to look 
at this. The 5-year rule, again I would be very interested. I do not 
know if that came up while I was out of the room or not in terms 
of how you feel about that. It would be very interesting as well to 
hear your comments. 

I apologize we do not have more time, but I thank you all very, 
very much. 

Senator Coleman. Thank you. Senator Dodd. Thank you. Sen- 
ator Voinovich. Again, to the witnesses, I want to thank you for 
your service to America and for appearing before this committee 
this morning. 
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Without objection, the record of today’s hearing will remain open 
for 10 days to receive additional questions for the record. 

This hearing of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee is now 
adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 11:32 a.m., the committee was adjourned.] 
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